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CHAPTER I 

“ Celia, you are wearing no jewels," said Lady 
Armstrong, and gave a quick, scrutinizing look 
at the girl who faced her at the dining table. 

“ I am sick of them all—I am sick of everybody 
—I am sick of everything,” Celia Molton 
answered with quiet deliberation. 

Her aunt rose and walked towards the door, 
every movement eloquent of her disapproval. 

“ You arc an extremely ungrateful girl. Is 
there a single wish that you cannot gratify ? 
You are one of the richest young women in the 
country, and nature has not been unkind to you, 
for you are exceptionally good looking,” Lady 
Armstrong remarked dryly, and there was no 
admiration in hcr^cyes as they rested on her 
niece. “ For some weeks past I hkve intended 
to speak a few plain words to you.” 

Suddenly her expression softened and she 
walked impulsively back to Celia. 1 

“ What’s the matter, my dear ? ” she asked 
gently. 
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“ Nothing, aunt—except what I told you just 
now. I am sick of everything and simply can’t 
help the feeling.” 

“ Why ? ” Lady Armstrong asked bluntly. 

“ Como to my den and I’ll tell you all about 
it. We needn’t start for an hour. I want you 
to know what I am feeling. You’vo always 
been so good to me and I feel that i am a beast 
to bo so disagreeable, but I simply can’t help 
it.” 

Celia slipped her hand under her aunt’s arm 
and drew her along, crossing the hall, and leading 
the way to a lofty room, that was suggestive of 
comfort—and its owner. 

Celia curled herself up on the largo chester¬ 
field, and Lady Armstrong sat facing her, her 
attitude mildly curious. 

“ This feeling has been coming on for a long 
time,” Celia began slowly and thoughtfully. 
“ It was alright when I was at school and father 
was alive. True, he always did spoil me, and I 
haven’t a care in the world; and then came that 
horrid interview with the lawyer so %oou after 
his death. But it was some time before I realised 
what it meant to be the heiress of a millionaire. 
At school I w^is accepted for what I was. Now I 
am always suspicious that people want me and 
like me for what I have.” 

Lady Armstrong made a movement of im¬ 
patience. 

“ You are a very silly child. Surely you have 
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never imagined that my affection for you has 
been influenced by your possessions.” 

“ Oh, you don’t count, dear,” Celia answered 
with a laugh. “You have always been a dear 
to me and I don’t know what I should do without 
you.” 

‘ ‘ The best thing you can do is to fall in love 

and marrv.” 

* 

“ Marry,” repeated Celia, with a moui of 
disgust. “ Marriage is going to bo one of my 
greatest difficulties. As you know there is a 
round half-dozen of men, paying me unmistakable 
attentions ; and I haven’t the slightest doubt 
that the whole lot of them aro after my money 
bags,” she exclaimed with a laugh that had no 
mirth. 

“ Surely you underrate your personal attrac¬ 
tions, my dear. You have a looking glass. 
Your figure is quite good, although you arc, 
perhaps, a little bit too tall. Some people might 
accuso you of acquiring that bronze tint to your 
hair, by artificial means—but I know better. I 
presume t?ie clearness of your complexion is due 
to the fact that you keep yourself in good condi¬ 
tion. That’s quite, enough about your physical 
qualifications,” she said dryly, and then went on, 
“ Moreover, you have brains, or you would not 
be your father’s daughter. Thanks to him, you 
were given an excellent education, and-■” 

“ Quite enough of my virtues,” interrupted 
Celia. “ Now for some of my vices.” 
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“ I would rather use the word ‘ faults ’—and 
you have plenty of them,” Lady Armstrong 
answered with a smile. “ You are inclined to 
be pig-headed, and you have no happy medium 
in your likes and dislikes. At times you can be 
spiteful—and you arc. You don't always make 
allowance for the faults of others and you judge 
with harshness those you don’t like. As to the 
men who are paying you court, I don’t believe 
for an instant money weighs with them ^.11. 
There is Mark Hastings, for instance. He is 
by no means a pauper-” 

“ Mr. Hastings is consumed by one feeling— 
ambition. Compared with myself he is a pauper. 
What are a few hundreds a year to a man who 
lives only for success ! Money—and a great deal 
of money is useful to a political carocr. More¬ 
over, I don’t admit that Mr. Hastings wants to 
marry me. We always seem to quarrel when we 
meet. But leave him out of it. Besides, it’s, 
time we started. Oh ! this continuous round of 
dances does bore me ! I want to live ! I want 
to see life ! ” she wound up with a touch of 
vehemence. 

“ My dear, I do think you^hould wear some of 
your jewels *to-niglit. It is a semi-official sort 
of affair, and won’t it look rather like a pose 
going as you are ? ” Lady Armstrong suggested- 
gently. * 

“ Perhaps you are right dear. That hadn’t 
oocurred to me. I'll go and put them all on.” 
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So saying she ran lightly from the room and 
upstairs to her bedroom, where she summoned 
her maid, and proceeded to change her gown for 
one that had just arrived from Paris. Then 
Celeste opened the concealed safe and produced 
case after case of jewels, from which Celia made a 
careful ^selection. 

“ I look like a glorified pawnshop,” she 
muttered to herself, and shrugged her shoulders, 
causing the necklace to glitter like fire. 

A luxurious limousine awaited them and they 
wore rapidly taken to a large house in Berkeley 
Square. As soon as they entered the ballroom 
Celia was surrounded by men, all eager to claim 
dances; but most of thorn received laughing 
refusals. However, her programme 'quickly 
filled, but at the outset she announced her 
intention of not dancing that night. For a time 
she was preoccupied, thinking over the conver¬ 
sation with her aunt. It was the first time that 
she had put her thoughts into words, and the 
doing of it had caused her to realize more fully 
her position. It was indeed true what she 
had stated—slowly, but surely, suspicions of 
everyone around her wero tainting her life. In 
the past, there had been many littfe incidents 
which had proved to her that some of her friends 
were out for what they could get. A girl, after 
being particularly pleasant and affectionate, 
would let forth the remark that she was being 
pressed for money. Celia’s instincts were to* 
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wards generosity, and so far she had never failed 
to give a substantial answer to tho hint. Hut she 
quickly found ^iat the giving or lending of money 
interfered with her friendships. And yot it was 
so diflicult to refuse, when she had so much. 

Her first partner was Edward Burton, a tall, 
slender man, with a listless air and a djawling 
speech. The younger son of a younger son, ho 
had just sufficient money to dress himself and 
pay his club subscriptions. Bor some years past 
he had been frankly on the prowl for a suitable 
wife with a suitable fortune, and he was quite 
decided that in Celia Molten he had found what 
he wanted. She had always been pleasant to 
him and yot he could not say that she had over 
given him any definite encouragement. In¬ 
deed. at times he had noticed a questioning look 
in her eyes that had rather alarmed him. 

However, to night she suggested that they 
should sit. in a quiet corner, and her manner was 
so pleasant that he began to entertain tho wildest 
hopes of success. An adept at the art of love- 
making—he had had innumerable affaire-s —ho 

%r%? 

leant towards her with a soulful look in her eves. 

‘‘Miss Mol ton—1 hope ise are real friends,” lie 
ho said earnestly. 

“ Why shouldn’t we be ? ” she answered with a 
smile. 

“ You give me so few opportunities of seeing 
you. If L call, there is always a crowd of people 
around, and there is so much I want to say.” 
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“ Well, here is your opportunity,” she cried gaily. 

Burton thought hard for a moment and quickly 
decided to put his fortune to the test. A quick 
glance round and he saw that it was unlikely 
they would bo disturbed, so he took her hand 
in his and concentrated on her with his eyes. 

44 Miss Molton- Celia. You must know that J 
care for you. 1 am a bad hand at expressing 
what I feel. But from the Jirst time wo met I 
ha^e loved you. My one wish is to make you 
wy wife.” 

Celia's eyes were turned down and he tried in 
vain to follow her thoughts and see if ho had made 
any impression. 

44 1 know I haven’t much to offer,” he went 
on eagerly. 

” Arc you not offering yourself,” she remarked 
lightly. ' 

44 1 have no money.” 

44 Do you think that money is everything ? " 

4i It means a great deal to most women.” 

44 Well, that’s over.” she said with a sigh of 
relief. “ You have done me the honour of 
asking me to be your wife. And for that reason 
I am going to indulgp in a little plain talking. . . . 
Mr. Burton, tell mo, 1 am interested in you— 
have you ever done an honest day’s worJc in your 
life ? Even during the war you were content 
with a comfortable billet at tho W&r Office. 
You have always been a slacker and it has been 
your deliberate intention to provide yourself 
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with money by marrying a rich woman. Look 
straight into my eyes—can you give mo your word 
of honour that you care for inc as a husband 
should care for his wife.” 

Burton’s eyes were turned away, but Celia 
continued to gaze at him 

’■ I am waiting for your an*ror,” sift said 
quietly. 

“ I do like you very much.” 

“ That is no answer to my question—are won 
really in love with me '( Come, be a man, and 
give me a truthful answer." 

Slowly his eyes met hers and a flush came to 
his cheeks. 

You arc right. 1 donot love you in that way.” 

Celia laughed and placed her hand on his 
shoulder. 

” I am very glad you were straight with me, 
and l should like (o be friends. »SureIy there are 
other ways—more manly ways—of getting money 
than by marrying it. If you caro to go and see 
my business man. I will see that he gjyos you an 
opportunity of making good. It will mean 
work, and hard work; but won’t it be worth it 
to win your self-respect, and feel that you are 
your own man ? At any rate, you can but give 
it a trial, and I'll do everything possible to help 
you.” 

“ You are a real good sort and I’ll try,” he 
said huskily, ard grasped the hand that she 
outstretched towards him. 






CHAPTER If 


A srLWCK followed, for each were deeply thinking 
and they did not speak again until the band 
once more began to play. 

. My next dance is with Mr. Mouth. I feel 
very lazy— will you ask him to come to me here. 
And. Mr. Burton, perhaps you will lunch with 
me to-morrow, and f will ask Mr. Seathmore. 
my business man, to meet you." 

" Thank you—1 will send South along at once," 
answered Burton. And instinctively lie threw 
hi- shoulders back as he left her. 

Alone Celia laughed merrily, congratulating 
herself that she had got rid of a troublesome 
lover and, perhaps, found a friend. At any 
rate, the interview had driven away some of 
her boredorn, and she was quit-c looking forward 
to the coming of Christopher South. This young 
man approached impetuously, and threw himself 
on the divan beside her. He was quite young 
and reckless, not long having left the ’V T arsity, 
and was out to have a good time. The sight of 
Celia had bowled him over completely, and it 
was not a question of her money; Mr at the 
outset he had not known who she was. 

“ It was good of you to’"give me a dance with 

lj 
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all that crew bothering you ; but I do wish you 
would dance.” 

“ Not to-night, Chris. I would much rather 
talk to you.” 

“ That’s ripping,” ho answered, and then 
suddenly became tongue-tied 

It was a species of calf love fro» • whioh*he was 
suffering, a species which may not go very deep, 
but which is of serious moment to its victim. 

” Chri*. old fellow,” she went on with a untile, 
‘‘you and 1 are going to have a heart-to-heart 
talk. You imagine yourself to bo in love with 
me. don't )ou ? ’’ 

" imagine myself---[ am in love with you. 
Hood .Heavens! Celia. 1 think of you every 
moment of my life and I am only happy when 
I’m with you.” 

“ Rubbish, Chris. How many times have you 
been in love in your life '! ” 

“ Never before.” 

” Then how many girls have you told that 
you, loved i 'fell me quite honestly.” 

” Not more than half a dozen.” 

“ And you are—let me see, how old ? Twenty- 
three, isn’t it ? You haren't wasted much 
time.” 

“ At any rate I love you.” he cried pasaion- 
atoly, and in an instant Iiis arms were around her. 

Yes, I' love you,” and his lips touched hers 
before she could release herself from libs embrace. 

“You little beast,” she cried hotly, and 
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smacked his check with the open palm of her 
hand, and then she looked around to see that a 
tall, dark man was standing looking at them 
calmly and critically. 

“ You ! ” sho cried, but before she could say 
more, tho man had disappeared. 

“ Y§u little beast,” sho repeated to South, 
who was ruefully rubbing his cheek, “ How flare 
you. J believe Mr. Hastings saw-” 

“ I don’t care if he did, ’ the boy answered 
recklessly. *' Say what you like, 1 do love you,” 
ho went on. 

Celia’s sense of humour quickly got the better 
of her anger, and vshc began to laugh quietly to 
herself. 

This scene has not gone, exactly as f planned,” 
she said, and then turned to him. “ I ought 
to bo very angry with you. But after what 
has happened, l am oidy going to say that you 
are the very lest man in tho world that I could 
ever love. Please don’t bother me any more, but 
run away and play like a good boy.” 

“ You refuse to take me seriously,” ho de¬ 
manded furiously. 

‘‘ Quite—run aloqg, Chris.” 

South hesitated, but finally turned on his 
heel and vanished. 

One or two couples came, but quickly retired 
when they saw that the corner was •occupied. 
Celia rose and went away with tho thought that 
sho would not bo selfish. However, she did 
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not wish to return to the ballroom, and found a 
retired seat where she could he alone with her 
thoughts. But it was not long before she heard 
voices, one of which she recognised, and she her¬ 
self was the topic of the conversation. 

“ It’s simply scandalous t!:° way that Mol ton 
woman leads on the men. We .M know that 
it’s her money they’re after, ft he keeps a dozen 
men dangling alter her-" 

Celia rose hastily with flushed cheeks and 
walked quickly away—she did not wish to hear 

any more. 

* 

The first person she met in the ballroom was 
Mark Hastings. He joined her at- once and she 
imagined that hi - smile of electing had a hint of 
mockery. 

“ The next dance is mine I believe-- are you 
stilt disinclined in dance ? " 

" I would like lo--l have changed my mind/’ 
she answered with unusual nervousness. 

A woman's privilege," he remarked, and they 
did not speak again until the daiiQe came to 
an end. 

“ Splendid." he remarked under his breath. 
“ fthall wo get a breath of frotfh air.” 

** Yes- -plka.se.” 

lie led the way to the corner wiiere she had 
been with Burton and South, which they found 
unoccupied. 

“ I should lik'* to explain to you-*’ die 

began nervously. 
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“No explanation is necessary—or required.’' 
he answered pleasantly. 

“ But—but I must- explain, f don't know 
what you saw. Of course Mr. .South is only a 
silly boy, and-” 

“ 1 am not in the least degree interested in 
Soutty.” 

“ Or in me,” she cried impulsively and then 
flushed hotly. 

Hastings .lid not answer bid looked at her 
coldly and critically. 

’Miss Mol ton,” he began at last, “I want 
you to believe that 1 am your friend. As a boy 
your father was awfully good to me, and I 
w'ould like to repay some of his kindness. I fear 
that you will be offended at what T am going 
to say.” 

“ Then don’t say it.” 

*■ I must—and for your own good. Yon arc 
very young, and if I may say so—very spoilt. 
It isn’t altogether your fault, for you have 
laboured under every conceivable disadvantage.” 

Celia was breathless with surprise at what he 
said and regarded him with blank amazement. 

“It is only natural that 3*011 should have 
grown to regard yourself as a pesson of great 
importance. Your wealth gives you enormous 
power. You can do very groat good or great 
harm with it.” • 

“ What harm have I ever done.” she asked 
indignantly. 
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“ I am more immediately concerned with 
the good you might do. So far you seem to 
have used your money only for self enjoyment. 
All your days are given up to pleasure, and you 
entirely shelve your responsibilities.” 

Mr. Hastings, you are indolent and I won’t 
listen to you any longer.” m 

“ Please bo patient for a minute. Perhaps 
you will never forgive me for what I am saying, 
but I must, run the risk. It is time that someone 
opened your eyes. You own several large 
manufacturing works. Have you over visited 
them t Do you know anything of tho con¬ 
ditions under which your men and women em¬ 
ployees are working ? Have you ever shown the 
slightest interest in those people who help to 
add to your wealth ? ” 

lie paused and looked at her questinningly. 
The colour had left Celia’s face, and her breath 
came quickly, but ber eyes did not meet Ids, 
and she slowly rose and turned away. 

Good-night,” she said in a low voice. 

" Please stay—I haven’t finished.” 

4 * C;nod -night,” she repeated, arid went to the 
ballroom where she found her aunt. 

,£ I am deadly tired. Shall we go home,” 
she said wearily. 

” Put its quite early,” suggested Lady Arm¬ 
strong. * 

'* You stay if you like, but I must go, dear. I 
really am tired.” 
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Lady Armstrong looked anxiously at her, 
for it was rarely that Celia admitted fatigue, and 
she rose at once and accompanied her to the 
car. 

Luring the drive home Celia was very silent, 
only giving monosyllabic answers to any re¬ 
mark. # iShe went straight to her room and handed 
her cloak to her maid. Celeste knew fairly 
well the humours of her mistress and quickly 
suspected that something had happened. The 
Frenchwoman did not think it right that her 
mistress should have no hue affair, and in her 
heart hoped that the lover had at last arrived. 
Celia v.as invariably kind to her servants, but 
never encouraged the slightest familiarity. 

However, Celeste's curiosity was aroused and 
she ventured a diffident question. 

“ Mam’seUc has enjoyed herself ? ” 

'■ Yes—no.” 

“ Mani’selle is looking verv beautiful to¬ 
night .” 

” Please don’t talk, Celeste, but undress mo 
as quickly* as possible,” Celia answered im¬ 
patiently. 

Alone at last she drew in a deep breat.li, and 
began restlessly to pace to and fro* Now she 
had controlled her emotions and could think 
over calmly and critically what Mark Hastings 
had said to her. Was Ihero any truth in his 
accusations. Had she given her life purely 
and simply to her own pleasure ? A deep 
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sigh escaped her when she realized that there 
was indeed truth in what he had stated. 

“ I have been utterly selfish.’* she said fever¬ 
ishly. 

It had never occurred to her that the great 
wealth she had inherited, carried with it a grave 
responsibility. Celia had always endeavoured 
to be quite honest with herself. Her instincts 
were naturally good, for she came from a clean 
stock, and had not come in contact with evil. 
Still she was furious with Mark that he dared to 
talk to her in the way ho had done, and she felt 
that she would like to punish him for what she 
termed *' bis insolence.” 

Whatever happened she was determined to 
make an immediate change in her life, but as 
to what that change should be, she had not yet 
decided. Anything would be letter than the 
boredom from which she had been Buffering. 

Now she was sorrv that she had left him so 
hurriedly, for she knew that he would have 
said more had she remained. 

And then she began to wonder ffi what way 
she could punish him. Her brow was puckered 
by a frown, but suddenly # her face cleared and 
she laughed a trilling laugh. 

“Yes, I believe 1 can do it, and I will.” she 
cried triurnphantly. 




CHAPTER LIT 


H exits* Scathmore had enjoyed the absolute 
confidence of James Molton and had been a 
appointed a trustee, under the latter’s will, 
clause of which stipulated that Celia should not 
come of age until she was twenty-five. There¬ 
fore, Neath more could, if ho wished, exercise 
some control over Celia for the next two years 
However, it had been his policy to interfere in 
no way—-in fact, so far, he had seen no cause for 
interference. 

The Head Office of Molton, Eld., was in the 
City, and from it Scathmore directed the various 
interests to which Celia had succeeded. Her 
father's fortune was founded on the manufacture 
of steel. Rut with increasing wealth lie had 
invested large sums in various other undertakings. 

•Scathmore was a man of some sixty years of 
age, with an expression of severity which rather 
repelled a stranger, but with all, a kindly heart. 
All his life he had avoided women as much as 
possible, and upon the death of his old friend had 
rather dreaded the responsibility of Celia. How¬ 
ever, he had been agreeably surprised to find 
that she caused him so little trouble. 

A telephone message had just been received 
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announcing her intention of paying him a visit 
in the course of the next hour; such an unusual 
occurrence, that he felt vaguely uneasy. 

“ This is indeed an honour,” he remarked 
politely, when she entered his office. 

“Iam beginning to think that 1 ought to have 
been hero oftener. I am afraid I hav^ been 
neglecting ray duties, Mr. Scathmorc. I want 
you to tell me something of the businesses that 
I own. I must confess that I know absolutely 
nothing about them—except the big steel works 
at Ironhampton.” 

“ I can assure you that everything is going on 
very satisfactorily, and there is no necessity for 
you to worry yourself. The dividends are 
maintained and I think that is all you need 
concern yourself about.” 

“ Then you are not of opinion that I have been 
neglecting my responsibilities ? ” she asked 
eagerly. 

“ What on earth has put that idea into your 
head ? ” * 

“ Mr. Hastings,” she answered calmly. 

“ Indeed ; and what had he to say ? ” 

In answer she poured forth impetuously all 
that Mark liad said the previous night. 

“ He was rude—he was insolent.. He insulted 
me and I hate him ! ” she wound up vehemently. 

Scathmore was visibly disturbed but for a 
time ventured no comment. 

“ I have a great respect for Mr. Hastings. He 
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is a conscientious and capable young man,” 
he said finally. 

“ Although I think he is quito wrong I think 
that I will make a habit of coming to tho office 
and leam something about the business,” she 
remarked thoughtfully. 

“ Please don't,” he remarked, and there was 
an appeal in his voice. 

“ I think that I must. By Die by, I want 
yoi^ to come and lunch with me to-day, to meet 
a friend of mine—a Mr. Burton. If it is possible, 
I should like you to find him somo work to do. 
Now [ must go. But you may expect me every 
morning at the samo time.” 

She smiled cheerfully and hastened away. 

Scathmoro swore softly to himself as the door 
closed on her. It would be unendurable to 
have a woman continually round the place; 
and he remembered that ho was growing an 
old man and w r as the possessor of a handsome 
fortune which would allow him to live in com¬ 
fort. 

“ Yos, I think it is about time you took things 
easy,” he remarked to himself 

Then he went to % safe and took out a copy 
of Molton’s will, a grim smile coming to his 
face as he read it. 

“ I think this will be a surprise for her Lady¬ 
ship,” he said quietly. j 

Next he took up the telephone receiver and 
gave a number. 
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“ 1b that you.. Hastings ? Can you come round 
and see me at once ! . . . Good.” 

Mark Hastings received tho message at his 
chambers in the Temple. A barrister of some 
five years’ standing, like most of his brethren at 
tho Bar, he had found it a lia.'d struggle to gain 
a footing. However, briefs were iu.'v coining in 
steadily, and he had a. fair amount of work. 
Celia had been quite right in saying that he was 
a man of great ambition. Tt was his aim fco # use 
the law as a stepping-stone to politics, and he 
was becoming impatient to enter the arena. 

A man of thirty years of age, he had the 
typical face of the barrister ; cleanly cut features, 
with steady piercing eyes, and an air of quiet 
dignity that was impressive. It. was not gener¬ 
ally known that he owed Ins education to the 
generosity of the lab; Henry Molton, who had 
been a groat friend of his father. Indeed, Celia’s 
father at. one time had seriously considered the 
wisdom of leaving Hastings a large legacy, and 
it wax only his belief that it was better for a man 
to make his way unaided, that had* caused him 
not to do so. 

Scathmore gave Mark a quiet and sincere 
welcome, for the two men had mutual respect 
for one another. 

“ T hope I haven’t brought you away from 
your briefs, Hastings ; but I have an important 
matter to discuss with you. You remember 
that clause in Molton’s will.” 
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. “ Which particular one ? ” asked Mark. 

“ The one in which I w'a? appointed trustee.” 

“ Yes, I remember it.” 

“ You will doubtless recollect that in the 
event of my death or of my refusing to act, my 
duties and powers were to devolve upon you.” 

“ Quit* true, but you are neither dead, nor 
have you refused to act,” Mark remarked 
with a smile. 

“ jtfo, I certainly am not dead-ns a matter 

of fact, I'm beginning to feel the weight of my 
years. J have worked very hard all my life, 
and I am now looking forward to a few years’ 
leisure.” 

■‘Good Heavens! 1 hope you are not think¬ 
ing of resigning your trusteeship,” Mark cried 
in alarm. 

** That is my deliberate intention.” 

“ I am very sorry to hear that. 1 certainly 
have no wish to undertake your duties. As a 
matter of fact, 1 felt comjK-lled to speak plainly 
to Celia last flight, and I fear she resented my 
plain speaking. 1 am convinced that she would 
resent my having the slightest authority over 
her.” • 

!i Her resentment can make no difference. 
Molton had great confidence in you ; otherwise 
he would not have made the provision ho did. 
Under the circumstances I don’t seo how you 
can refuse.” 

“ I am under great obligations to him. But 
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still, the position will be rather an unpleasant 
one. Scathmorc, as a personal favour, I ask 
you to carry on—at any rate, for a time.” 

“ -T have made up my mind,” was the dogged 
answer. 

“ When do you propose to leu ,r e this office ? ” 

‘‘Just as soon as you arc in touch‘with al! 
thiit is going on. With your quick brain, two 
or three days will In* sufficient time.” 

“By the by, does Celia know of this pro - 
vision in her father’s will ? ” 

“No—not fo my knowledge. She has never 
had the curiosity to ask to read the will, and 
has been content with what T. have told her.” 

Mark made no comment, but was very thought¬ 
ful when ho went away. 

In the meantime Celia had returned home and 
sought out her aunt, who had just finished a Into 
brealcfast. It was not Lady Armstrong's habit 
to question her niece unduly ; but she knew that 
there was something distinctly wrong, for Celia's 
manner was subdued, and she seempd disinclined 
for conversation. 

Soon after her return a visitor was announced 
—Catherine Barr—an old school friend, with 
whom slic had kept in touch. The two girls 
went to Celia’s room and Catherine’s manner 
was extremely nervous. 

“ Celia, you've always been good to mo and 
I’m grateful. I haven’t como this time to 
borrow money from you, although I’m ‘ down 
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, and out.’ As a matter of fact, I spent' the last- 
cheque you gave me on a thorough secretarial 
training. If my certificates don’t lie, l am now 
quite competent—I want work. (Van you put 
mo on to the way to find sonic ? ’’ Catherine 
asked eagerly. 

Celia* did not answer at once, but looked 
thoughtfully at her friend. Was this girl one 
of the crowd who liked her for what she could 
give, or had she a genuine affection ? Catherine’s 
face was open and frank. She was not in any 
way beautiful, but her eyes were full of intelli¬ 
gence and twinkled with humour. Upon leaving 
school her father had died suddenly, and it was 
found that he had gambled away money that 
should have been hors. Celia had come to the 
rescue, and it was only latterly that she had had 
any suspicions that Catherine’s affection might 
not be real, but founded on self-interest. There 
were no real grounds for this suspicion—it was 
only that she had become distrustful of everyone. 

“ I will do anything that 1 can, dear; but it 
all depends if you arc really competent,” she 
remarked thoughtfully. 

*’ I went to see Mr. Hastings yesterday, and 
he was good enough to let me take down several 
letters for him. He told me that I was quite 
accurate and promised that ho would help me 
to find work.” , 

“ Don’t bother about Mr. Hastings,” Celia 
cried hastily. “ 1 can manage something for 
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you, I am sure. .Stay to lunch and meet Mr. 
Scathmore. l>y the by, have you enough 
money to carry on until you start work ! ” 

4 ‘ I have five pounds left.” 

Celia crossed to her writing table and began 
to fill in a cheque. 

“ No, I won't let yon lend me a..»*t.her ft penny. 
f can get along all right,'' Catherine cried 
impetuously. 

" Don't be silly, dear/’ Celia answered, and 
handed over the slip of paper which Catherine 
took, and then tore into pieces. 

“ You are a dear, but no," Catherine said 
firmlv. 




OH APT tel; IV 

It was ^pute a pleasant luncheon party. With 
t lie decision to retire in liis mind Mcathmore 
was quite genial, and had lost his severity of 
nianfier. Indeed., he was pleasant to Burton, 
although he had an innate prejudice against the 
idle " man of the world.’' Over the eolTee, Celia 
explained that she wished to find work both for 
Catherine and Burton, and Meath more proceeded 
to pointedly question both of them, as to their 
qualilieations. He very soon was satisfied with 
Catherine, and told her to report herself at the 
oilier the following morning. But Burton he 
took alone to the library and his manner assumed 
its wonted severity. 

“Of course T am more than anxious to do 
anything th:*c Miss Molton wishes; but in you 
she lias given me rather a difficult task. Can 
you toll me anything that you can do ? “he asked 
bluntly. * 

“ Honestly—I can't. But 1 am very willing 
to learn.” 

“That certainly is something,” Scathniore 
admitted grudgingly. “ IIow old are you ? ” 

“ Twenty-seven.” 

“ I wish you were younger, for you have every- 
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thing to learn. I rather gather that Miss Molton 
has in mind some responsible and well-paid post 
for you. To attain that end you will have to 
* go through the mill.’ ” 

“I am willing to do that,” Burton answered 
quietly. 

“ To enter the steel works and commence at 
the very bottom ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ It will mean starting work at seven o’clock 
in the morning in a pair of overalls. Your hands 
will become stained and hard. You will have to 
mix with men, whom you will think are common. 
Some of them will probably give you a rough 
time. Do you still want to go through with it ? ” 
Burton had listened attentively and already 
seemed to have lost something of his lacka¬ 
daisical manner. 

“ I am willing and anxious. Miss Molton 
made me feel thoroughly ashamed of myself 
by what she said to me last night. I can’t 
swear that I shall prove to be of any great value, 
but, at any rate, I’ll have a jolly good shot at it. 
When can I start ? ” 

“ When do you want tc*start ? ” 

“ To-morrow,” Burton answered promptly. 

“ That’s the sort of spirit I like. Keep it 
up, and you’ll do all right. Shall we go back to 
the Isldies ? ” Scathmore said genially, and held 
out his hand which the younger man gripped. 
Soon afterwards Celia dismissed her guests and 
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retired to her room. Her mind was still occupied 
with thoughts of what Mark had said to her, 
and she was annoyed that his opinion could 
so disturb her. She took out her banker’s pass¬ 
book, and the counterfoils of her cheque books, 
and made notes of the sums she had given away 
in charily. 

“ And yet he said that I had never done any 
good with my money,” she cried indignantly. 

She remembered his other accusations, es¬ 
pecially the one that concerned the conditions 
under which her employees worked. 

Did she regard herself as being of such great 
importance ? Had he meant to insinuate that 
she was domineering, and traded upon her 
wealth. He had suggested that she was an 
extremely unpleasant woman, and she began 
to wonder if other people had the same opinion. 
Her self esteem had received a shock from which 
she was still smarting. 

In the midst ot these reflections, a maid came 
to announce that Mark had called and wished 
to see her.* Her first instinct was to send a 
message that she was “ not at home ” but after 
a little consideration she decided to see him, but 
she would try his patience by making him 
wait. 

“ Take Mr. Hastings into the drawing-room, 
and tell him that I will be with him soqp,” she 
instructed the maid. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and still Celia 
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remained in her room, pacing to and fro, her 
brow puckered in thought. Soon the maid 
returned with a message to the effect, that Mr. 
Hastings’ time was valuable, and would Miss 
Molton kindly see him at once. 

“ Say that I will join him in a few minutes,” 
said Celia. However, another quarter, of an 
hour passed before she went to him. 

Mark was not in the best of tempers, and his 
greeting was a stiff bow. 

“ I hope I have not inconvenienced you by my 
call. I have been thinking over what I said to 
you last night. Perhaps I did not make sufficient 
allowance, and spoke a little peremptorily. I 
want you to believe that I only have your in¬ 
terests at heart.” 

And then Celia proceeded to act the part that 
she had planned. 

“ I am very sure of that,” she said sweetly. 
“ You must remember that I am so very much 
alone. I have no one to advise me and correct 
my faults. Of course, I was angry at the moment 
but after thinking over things quietly and 
calmly, I have come to the conclusion that I 
ought to be grateful to vou. If it won’t be 
troubling #ou too much, L want you to con¬ 
tinue to advise—and correct me.” 

Mark was very surprised, and had difficulty 
in concealing his amazement. This was a Celia 
that he had not known to exist, and his manner 
immediately changed. 
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“ I was too rough with you,” he cried im¬ 
pulsively. 

“ Not a bit—why don’t you come to see us 
oftener ? I know you are a very busy man, 
but after all we are old friends.” 


“ I will come as often as you invite me. You 
will let^rae know if I make myself a nuisance.” 
“You will never do that,” she answered 


easily. “ Come along to my den, and we will 
hawe tea there.” 


She smiled brilliantly at him, and he was con¬ 
scious of increased surprise. She pointed to 
the chesterfield, and having ordered Celeste to 
bring tea, made herself comfortable beside 
him. 


“ Catherine Barr had lunch with me. She 


told me of your kindness, but you needn’t trouble 
about her—I’m going to look after her,” she 
said cheerfully. 

“ I do hope you are going to let her work. 
She told me that you had been good enough to 
lend her money. But to live on charity is 
demoralizing to anyone.” 

“ She refused when I offered to lend her money 
this morning. Catherine is going to work.” 

When tea was served, Celia waited* upon him 
assiduously, and her manner was almost in¬ 
gratiating. It was her first attempt at com¬ 
pelling herself to be pleasant to anyone, and 
perhaps she overdid the part. Once or twice 
he gave her a quick suspicious glanoe, as though 
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he suspected that she might be playing with 
him, but soon she struck the right note, and 
became conscious that she was making the im¬ 
pression that she desired to make. She deferred 
to his opinion, and apparently was quite pre¬ 
pared to follow out any suggestions he attempted 
to make. When he rose to go, she impetuously 
held her hand towards him. 

“ I do hope we are going to be real friends. 
I want you always to tell me exactly what ^you 
have in your mind, and even if you are rude, 
I promise not to be angry,” she said earnestly. 

“ You make mo feel an awful prig. I am 
ashamed of last night.” 

Celia admirably concealed the triumph she 
felt at this concession, and accompanied him 
to the hall giving him a gracious adieu, and 
pressing him to come and see her as soon as 
possible. 

It was with a feeling akin to shame, that she 
returned to her room, but with it was the satis¬ 
faction of having succeeded in deceiving him. 
However, it was of the greatest importance that 
he should not suspect that she was in any way 
playing a part—and she mu§t exercise the utmost 
care in aU*sh#|aM. 

And thefiUhe great idea came to her. Why 
should she not throw off her responsibilities for 
a while ? Surely it would be possible to sink 
her identity ? She knew that she had ability 
and energy, and it might be both interesting 
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and pleasant* to venture into the world and stand 
upon her own. 

The vague thought began to take concrete form, 
and all sorts of projects passed through her 
mind. It would be a simple thing to announce 
her intention of going abroad for an indefinite 
time. *Then she might return secretly to Eng¬ 
land and endeavour to make good under an 
assumed name. She even might seek employ¬ 
ment at her own steel works for no one there 
knew her. This idea rather attracted her, and 
the plan began to tako definite shape. It would 
be necessary to give her confidence to someone. 
Her aunt must'certainly know what was happen¬ 
ing, and she felt that she could rely upon Lady 
Armstrong to keep Lor secret. 

Certainly Mr. Scathmore must know nothing 
of it, and Mark must also be kept in ignorance 
of what sho was doing. Celia was thorough 
in her methods, and was already beginning to 
think out details, endeavouring to provide for 
every eveitfuality. But first of all sho would 
spend a few weeks at the office with Mr. Scath¬ 
more, and acquire a rough knowledge of that 
end of the business. • au 

Lady Armstrong came into tnraodm, and sat 
down beside her on the chesterfield^ 

“ My dear, you know that I am really fond of 
you. Tell me, what’s worrying you. »I have 
always let you go your own way without inter- 
erence—but perhaps I could give you help.” 
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“ You are very kind aunt, but no one can 
help me just now.. I am troubled about things 
generally, and I am trying to find how I really 
stand with myself. It isn’t easy to be the 
possessor of a million. I am rather wishing 
that father had just left me a competence. I 
am realizing that money doesn’t bring hapjliness.” 

“ Perhaps not dear, but the lack pf it may 
often bring considerable inconvenience.” Lady 
Armstrong answered dryly, and she added. ‘«Be 
content with your lot, there is hardly a woman 
in the world who doesn't envy you.” 




CHAPTER V 


Celia arrived at the office at an early hour the 
following morning, and entered Scathmore's 
private room with a business-like air, at once 
prqpeeding to make herself at home. 

“ Please assume Mr. Scathmore that I know 
absolutely nothing,’* she began brightly. 

“ I will,” he answered with a dry cough. 

At Mark’s request he did not tell her that he 
had decided to relinquish his trusteeship, and he 
proccoded to give her a rough idea of the various 
businesses which she owned. She listened atten¬ 


tively, now and again interrupting him to ask a 
question, and he was agreeably surprised at the 
intelligence she showed, noting that she took 
particular interest in the women employees. 

“ Why dqn’t you make a trip round the various 
works. You will learn more by a little practical 
experience, than by all my talking. By the 
by, I have sent yoqr friend. Miss Barr, off to 
Ironhampton: and Burton is going there to 
start work.” 


“I hope you will give him something interest¬ 
ing to do,” she remarked. • 

“ I have,” he answered grimly. 

For the ensuing week she visited the offices 
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each day, and showed no sign of becoming bored 
with all the information that was given to her. 
But one morning she received something of a 
shock; for, when entering the private office, she 
found Mark Hastings seated in the arm-chair 
that was usually occupied by Scathmorc. 

“ Good morning,” Mark said pleasantly, and 
rose to place a chair in position for her. 

“ Good morning. But where is Mr. Scath- 
more 9 ” sho asked in surprise. # 

“ I have token his place ” 

“ 1 do hope he is not ill. When is ho coining 
back ? ” 

“ "Not at all. Ho asked me to explain to you 
that he thinks the time has arrived for a 
permanent retirement. He has always been 
a hard worker and has thoroughly earned a 
rest.' 

“ But-” 

She broke oft and stared at him in blank 
amazement. 

4 * Isn’t this rather sudden ? And who is going 
to take his place ? ” 

“ I am,” he answered quietly. 

“But surely—have I no # say in the matter ? 

Of course, «it really doesn’t matter, but-- I 

don’t understand these things. How is a new 
trustee appointed ? ” she asked breathlessly. 

“ In this ca^e the new trustee was appointed 
by your father.” 

“ Oh,” was all that she could say. 
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“ Perhaps it would be as well if you read the 
paragraph of your father’s will which refers to 
the matter,” ho suggested cheerfully, and handed 
the document to her, pointing out the clause in 

it with the closest attention and did 
not splak. As she re-read it an angry look came 
into her eyes, and he could see that she Was 
controlling herself with an effort. 

‘♦This is simply outrageous. As far as I can 
gather from this, I am absolutely in your hands, 
and I can't do a singlo thing without your 
permission.” 

“ I understand that is the legal position,” he 
remarked with a smile. “ I believe it is even 
necessary to obtain the trustee’s consent to your 
marriage—that is until you reach the age of 
twenty-five.” 

“ Two more years. Father must have been 
mad to do such a thing. I can quite understand 
him giving such powers to Mr. Scathmore, but 
to you-•’ 

” Your father evidently had some confidence 
in my discretion and judgment.” 

“ But I haven’t,” the cried furiously. 

“ I am exceedingly sorry to hear you say that,” 
he answered, with the utmost good humour. 
“ It shall be my aim to convince you that you 
arfe mistaken.” J 

“ Surely you don’t want the position t Isn’t 
it possible to have someone appointed in your 


question. 
She read 
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place—especially as I object to you as trustee, 
with all sorts of powers over me.' 1 

“ Your father chose me as the most suitable 
person to take Mr. Scathmore’s place. As you 
pr5bably know. I ain under great obligations to 
Mr. Molton, and I feel it is my duty to carry out 
his wishes just an far as I possibly cat. ” • 

“ I must sec my solicitors and find out if there 
isn’t somo way of getting someone appointed— 
someone that I like and in whom l have oon- 
fidence.” 

The coolness of his manner and speech added 
fuel to her anger, but suddenly she remembered 
the plan that she had so carefully made. She 
had been acting and speaking upon the impulse 
of the moment, and now her brain was at work 
trying to decide a« to what was the best attitude 
to assume. As trustee it would be necessary 
for her to be constantly in touch with Mark, and 
she herself could make countless opportunities 
for meeting him. But she must not abandon 
her opposition too quickly, or he might become 
suspicious. 

“ I am sorry, Mark—it is not exactly that I 
have any personal objectien to yourself,” she 
began. 

“ I am very glad to hear that. I may say at 
once that I do not intend to make myself officious 
in any way; although, perhaps, I shall not take 
my duties quite a*> lightly as Scathmore did. It 
was only a few days ago that you were asking 
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me to help you with my advice. I said I should 
only be too glad to do so, and I stand by what 
I then said.” * 

“ Perhaps my principal objection is that you 
are so young, Mark. Indeed, you are only a fe% 
years older than myself. And it’s so undignified 
to feel fcfiat you have a say as to any possible 
marriage of mine.” 

“As to that,” he answered swiftly, “ I shall 
nevej attempt to interfero with your choice so 
long as the man is decent living and honourable, and 
is not endeavouring to marry you for your money.” 

“ How on earth are you to know the hidden 
motives of any suitor of mine,” she cried hotly. 

“ I shall exercise my judgment. Should I 
oppose a suggested marriage, you will always 
have the comfort of knowing that in a couple 
of years my authority will have vanished.” 

“ Two years before I become a freo woman,” 
she said, in a low voice. 

“ Mr. Scathmore has given me an outline of 
what you have been doing with him, and I 
suggest yhat* we continue,” he said pleasantly ; 
and then took up some papers, going on to explain 
them to her; but to-day Celfa found a difficulty 
in grasping what she Tieard. In fact, her mind 
was eagerly thinking out her position and what 
t meant to her to be under Mark’s authority. 
If only she could succeed in making him jfall in 
love with her! 

“I think that’s enough for this morning,” 
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she cried suddenly and jumped to her feet. 
“ Will you come along and dine with us, to-night. 
I should like a few hours to think over what has 
happened and I may have something to discuss 
with you.” 

“ I will come with pleasure,” he answered 
promptly, “ And Celia, please + ry tor. believe 
that I have your real interest at heart, and I 
promise I will make myself as little a nuisance 
as possible.” ,, 

“ Thank you,” she rejoined lightly. 

After lunch, during which she was unusually 
silent, she retired to her own room and thought 
over all that had passed between Mark and her¬ 
self that morning. Then she carefully considered 
what her attitude would be when he came to 
dinner. As a matter of fact, she and Lady 
Armstrong had promised to dine with friends, 
but at six o’clock Celia went to her aunt and 
told her that shf' did not intend to go. 

“Will you ’phono up, dear, and make some 
excuse for me.” 

“ We will have a quiet evening at home. 
Perhaps you have been working too hard,” 
Lady Armstrong said with solicitude. 

‘‘ But I want you to go. Don’t ask any ques¬ 
tions, dear, but I want you to go. I will only 
tell you that my trustee is coming to dinner 
and I want to be alone with him.” 

“ Surely you have been soeing quite sufficient of 
Mr. Scathmore lately,” protested her aunt. 
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“ Please do as I want. Run away and tele¬ 
phone.” Celia answered lightly, and gave her 
aunt an affectionate ki'-s. 

Then she gave instructions that dinner should 
be served in the small room communicating wit$tj 
her own den, where she was in the habit of 
eating ^fien alone. This done she went to her 
bedroom and summoned Celeste. 

“ I want a perfectly simple toilette. Has 
Paquin sent that gown 2 ” she asked 

“ Yes, raam’selie, it arrived this afternoon.” 

It was not Celia’s habit to worry excessively 
over her appearance but that night she was not 
easily satisfied Indeed she took so much trouble 
that her maid was quite convinced that the 
long expected lover had at last arrived. 

“ What jewels will mam’sellc wear 2 ” 

“ I think none at all. But stay-” 

She went to the safe, and choose a string of 
small, but perfectly matched black poarls— 
her father's twenty-first birthday present to her. 
She hesitated over the ease of rings, but finally 
chose one nfounted with a single black pearl. 
Then she stood beforo the long swinging mirror 
and carefully scanned her reflection. 

“ Mam’sclle is just a leetle bit pale. Just a 
soup^on of rouge-” Celeste looked expect¬ 

antly at her mistress. 

“ Not on your life,” Celia answered merrily. 

“A little more colour would render mam’- 
selle perfect,” the maid persisted. 

D 
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But Celia shook her head. She was still 
looking at herself critically but finally decided * 
that she would pass muster. 

“ You will serve the dinner, Celeste. And 
see that Mr. Hastings’ glass does not remain 
empty—you understand ? ” 

“ Out, certainement. And 1 wish ftjam’selle 
un grand succcs 




CHAPTER VI 


Mask Hastings, ever since he became a student 
at the Bar, had had residential chambers in the 
Temple. The quiet and peacefulness of Pump 
Cou*, made a great appeal to him. Each room 
was panelled with old oak, and ho had exercised 
the greatest care in the furnishing of them, seeing 
that everything should be in keeping with the 
period. There were a few old prints on the 
walls, but there was not a single photograph in 
evidence. His servant Collins was an old 
soldier, and invaluable save at those periodical 
occasions when he indulged in a bout of drinking. 
He had been Mark’s batman in the war, and a 
great affection existed between the two men, 
" and it was upon this account that the occasional 
apses were gverlooked. 

When Hastings arrived from the office to 
change his clothes, Collins greeted him with a 
fafuous smile, and wa# curtly dismissed. 

“ You needn’t come back until to-morrow 
night. Go and get it over,” Mark said tersely, 
and Collins promptly vanished. 

Mark had also been doing a great deal of 
thinking since his interview with Celia, and was 
obliged to confess to himself that he failed to 
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understand her. As a matter of fact, he had 
very little knowledge of the sex generally. He 
was in no way a woman hater, but none that 
he had hitherto met had interested him. There 
had been some chance of Mark developing 
into a prig, and perhaps u was a keen love of 
sports that had redeemed him . He ttfck him¬ 
self and his affairs very seriously, and was in¬ 
clined to be self-centred. The great friend of 
his youth had been killed by his side in Flanders, 
and he had not had the heart to replaco him. 
His instincts were generous and, if it lay in his 
power, he was always willing and anxious to do 
a good turn. He was not sloppily sentimental, 
but had a great capacity for affection which 
had been very little indulged. 

As he dressed he found himself looking for¬ 
ward to the dinner with an interest that rather 
disturbed him. He had been compelled to 
admit to himself that when in contact with 
Celia his mind was not quite normal, and that 
he failed to exercise his usual judgment. How¬ 
ever, he had avoided trying to ascertain the 
cause of this. An instinctive love of beauty 
made the being with hcr e a keen pleasure, but 
her speech and at times hor manner irritated 
him. 

He was rather surprised that she should show 
such lesentmont at his having replaced Scath” 
more, and failed to understand the reason of it. 
However, it was in the best of tempers, and 
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, with the anticipation of a pleasurable evening, 
that he entered the hall of Celia’s home. To his 
surprise, he was not taken to the drawing-room, 
but Celeste conducted him to Celia’s den. 

On this occasion he was only kept waiting for 
a few moments, and the beauty of her, as she 
stood before him, was rather overwhelming. 

“ It was good of you to come, Mark. 
Especially as you will not have the pleasure of 
Auqf’s company. I bad forgotten that wo had 
a dinner engagement-” 

“ You Rhould have put me'off,” 

“ Why ? The dinner didn’t .promise to be 
very entertaining. It is qu : fce informal, and 
they will get on just as well without me. We 
must get to know one another better, now that 
I have to regard you as my—shall we say, lord 
and master ? ” she asked mockingly. “ But I 
expect you arc hungry—I am famished. Come 
along and let us feed.” 

The dinner had been chosen with some skill 
and was perfectly cooked. There were but few 
courses, ancf it was not very long before they 
had finished. Celeste had carried out her orders 
most faithfully, and Mark—usually abstomious 
had drunk considerably more champagne than 
he realized. 

“ We will have coffee in my room. There 
is still some left of that old brandy of father’s. 
Also a box or two of his special cigars, and I 
really don’t mind your smoking one afterwards.” 
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Celia had been passionately fond of her father, 
and had made a careful study of his likes and 
dislikes, finding this knowledge extremely useful 
on the present occasion. Mark was thoroughly 
at his ease, and lay back on the chesterfield, 
his eye® almost unconsciously fixed on Celia 
who was very near to him. * 

“ Well, are you becoming reconciled to the 
idea ? ” he asked cheerfully. 

“ Quite. In fact, after thinking it ovgr I 
am rather glad that the change has taken place. 
Mr. Scathmoro has always been thoroughly 
kind, but an occasion might arise in which he 
might lack the understanding which I know 
you to have,” she said quietly. 

“ That is very generous of you. After you 
left me this morning I was beginning to fear that 
the position might prove to be difficult. But 
the few words you have now spoken have changed 
everything. Celia, I want us to be real 
friends.” 

“ Do you believe that friendship can exist 
between a man and woman of our ages,” she 
asked deliberately. 

“ Why not,” he asked with an innocence that 
was not assumed, but suddenly he understood, 
and to her amusement he blushed. “ I think 
friendship between us is quite possible. I shall 
always, remember that you are your father’s 
daughter.” 

“ You were very fond of Dad,” she remarked. 
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“ I had ©very cause to be. Did you know 
that he paid for my education, and* gave me a 
start in life ? More than that, he. showed me that 
he cared for me, and was always ready to help 
me with advice. While this Was happening 
you were away at school, and of course you can 
have n# idea what his kindness meant to me. 
Your father was a man in a million/’ he wound 
up earnestly. 

“iTes, Dad was one of the best. If he had 
only lived—everything has been so difficult. 
Of course there is Aunt, but she has always 
given me my own way. In fact, since father’s 
death you are the only person who has ever 
contradicated me. That was a strange ex¬ 
perience, but I suppose it was a wholesome one 
for me—Yes, Mark, we will try to found a firm 
friendship, but it is you who will take the risk, 
and if it isn’t a success please don’t blame me,” 
she finished with a laugh. 

His hand was resting near her on the chester¬ 
field, and \?ith intention—or by accident—her 
fingers touched his lightly. 

“ I’m sorry,” she cried hastily. 

The apology caused him to feel embarrassed, 
and he did not know why it should be so. Their 
eyes met, and he found difficulty in removing 
his from hers. The feeling of discomfort deepened 
and it seemed ages until she turned her face 
away. Then he drew in a quick breath, and 
began to talk hurriedly of business matters; 
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Celia’s expression was one of innocence,"as’J she 
noticed what was happening to him, but in¬ 
wardly she triumphed to know that she had 
the power to move this reserved man. A 
moment of quick thought, and she placed her 
hand on his. 

“ Be a dear and don’t let us tali'- business to¬ 
night,” she said lightly. 

Mark longed to jerk his hand away, but did 
not wish to be guilty of rudeness—he did* not 
suspect for a moment that the action was de¬ 
liberate on her part. 

“ I am afraid you are going to find me an 
awful nuisance,” she explained, and patted his 
hand gently with her fingers. 

Her touch thrilled him, but he suddenly rose, 
and crossed to a table. 

“May I have a cigar,” he asked, and the 
colour came to his cheeks when ho realized that 
his voice was not quite steady. 

Celia nodded her head, and she in her turn 
rose, crossing to the baby grand piaqo. 

“ Shall I siDg something ? ” she asked de¬ 
murely. 

“ Please.” 

As he spoke he held the lighted match to the 
cigar and she saw with glee that his hand 


trembled a little. 

Her, father had been a great lover of music, 
and Ji»d placed her under a celebrated voice 
producer. She rightly judged that Mark would 
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prefer classical music, aud she chose a song by 
Mendelssohn. From a mirror opposite, she was 
enabled to catch a glimpse of his face, and as 
she sang she watched the varying expressions 
on it. Yes; Nature had given her a very power- 
. ful weapon of offence, of which she was 
determined to take full advantage. But for 
success she must bo careful to make haste slowly. 
The song came to an end, and he drew nearer to 
her* asking for more aud yet more. But she 
was content to leave him still wishing to listen 
to her, and she finally wished him rather an 
abrupt good night. 

“ I have enjoyed myself thoroughly," he said 
with real sincerity. 

“ I wonder if you will come to dinner and go 
to tho Opera afterwards " 

“ With pleasure, when ? I have no en¬ 
gagement to-morrow night,” ho answered 
eagerly. 

“ It’s Samson and Delilah. Will that suit ? " 

“ Excellently. Shall we meet at the Berkeley 
Grill at seven o’clock * " 

So it was arranged, aud Ceha accompanied 
him to tho door, amj they parted with a hand¬ 
shake. In the street Mark stood motionless for 
a while. A passing taxi driver hailed him, but 
he shook his head; for he felt that only tiolent 
exercise was suitable to his mood. The tpaeh of 
her hand still thrilled him, and ho understood 
that the time had come when he must try to 
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ascertain the meaning of what was happening 
to him. The whole evening had been so surpris¬ 
ing that he was frankly puzzled. 

Celia had been so extremely pleasant and 
charming—she was a woman unknown hitherto 
to him. He had discovered graces and qualities 
in her that he had not known to exist.# There 
was not the slightest suspicion in his mind that 
she had deliberately planned to fascinate him. 
Naturally unsuspicious, he judged her to a 
woman of moods, and that he had had the 
good fortune to encounter one of the best of 
them. 

Then he remembered that it was she who had 
suggested that the dinner should be the following 
night, when she easily might have made it a 
week hence; and he found himself looking 
forward with the utmost eagerness for the morrow 
to arrive. 

After a long walk through the park he returned 
to the Temple. In the courtyard where he lived 
there was a cat mewing piteously. ^Mark loved 
all animals and took it up in his arms. 

“ Where is your home ? ” he said, and a hungry 
mew answered him, so he ran lightly up the stairs 
and soon the cat—who was little more than a 
kitten—was lapping furiously at a saucer of milk. 
Replete, she walked slowly to the couch, jumped 
lightly,up and made herself comfortable on a 
cushion. 

“I see you are making yourself at home,’ 



Mark said, and then noticed that the oat was all 
black, without the slightest trace of colour. “ A 
good omen; you shall stay,” he announced, and 
thereat blinked it9 eyes in answer. 



CHAPTER VII 


Celia was rather distant in her manner to Mark, 
when on the following morning they met at tho 
offico, for she wished to dissipate any possible 
suspicions he may have had with reference tether 
attitude of the previous night. She wished to 
find out in what way he proposed to exercise 
the power given to him under her father’s will, 
and, for a test, she announoed quite calmly 
that she wished him to give her a cheque for 
£ 00 , 000 . 

“ Fifty thousand pounds,” he repeated in 
surprise, 

“Yes. I propose to make a sort of invest¬ 
ment,” she answered, as though the matter were 
of very little consequence. 

u May I ask the nature of the investment you 
have in your mind ? ” 

“ Is it quite necessary that you should know ? ” 
she answered impatiently. # 

“ Well—fifty thousand is a large sum, and I 
think it is only right that you should have the 
benefit of my advice.” 

“ Surely I can well afford to lose fifty thou¬ 
sand pounds if I wish to.” 

“ That’s quite true, but your father would 
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never have approved of your throwing away 
money.” 

“ I don’t purpose to throw away anything. 
Still, I want the fifty thousand, and I shall be 
glad if you will give me a cheque before I leave 
this morning,” she answered with quiet delibera¬ 
tion. ♦ 

Mark did not answer at once, for he reoognized 
that a crisis had arrived, and he did not wish to 
maj§e up bis mind without due consideration. 
It was most certainly his duty to know why 
money was required, and it was probably that 
the reason for it might not bo an adequate one, 
or she would not have been so roluctant to give 
it him. She was watching, while he thought 
and suddenly their eyes met. 

“ Well, what’s your difficulty,” she asked 
pleasantly. 

" Surely you can see it for yourself. Celia, I 
must know what you are going to do with the 
money.” 

“ If I were to tell you that I intend to give it 
to a hospital—what would you say to that ? ” 

“ I should give you a cheque at once.” 

“ Thank you for nothing. As a matter of fact 
my annual subscriptions to hospitals are suffi¬ 
ciently generous, and I don’t propose to add to 
them. Am I to understand that unless I toll 
you why I need the money you will not gjivo me 
the cheque ? ” 

“ That is the condition. I should be failing 
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in my duty if I did otherwise. I am sorry that , 

this should have arisen and-” 

“ You may as well know that I never wanted 
the money at all. It was merely a test to find 
out how I stood. Now I know,” she said quietly, 

“ and T hope you understand and appreciate my 
position.” • 

“ Quite,” he remarked lightly. 

During their subsequent business talk, she 
gave no sign of her displeasure, and apparently 
accepted the situation. When she left, her 
manner to him was very gracious, and she told 
him she was looking forward very much to their 
dinner. 

Again Celeste noticed the care with which her 
mistress made her toilette. It pleased Celia to 
wear tho most valuable of her jewels, and when 
she joined Mark at the Borkeley, all oyes were 
turned towards her, for her hair and her neck 
were ablaze with priceless diamonds. When 
they were seated at the table facing one another 
ho examined her with cold and disapproving 
eyes. 

“ Really, Celia—isn’t it just a trifle-” 

“ What ? ” she asked laconically. 

“ Well—er—just a triffc overpowering,” he 
answered with a laugh. 

“ I’m sorry you don’t like my ‘ gee-gaws.’ I 
thought it was the proper thing to do to bedeck 
oneself for the opera. ’ * 

“ In moderation—yes.” 
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“Am I to understand that you include a 
‘censorship of my attire among your duties as 
trustee. I don’t remember reading in the will 
that either you or Mr. Scathmore were appointed 
my guardian, as a matter of fact that responsible 
post was given to my aunt.’’ 

I an} sorry I spoke. I was wrong to make 
any comment.” 

“ Good. Wo will let it pass at that,” she 
rejoined cheerfully. 

Celia was the owner of a box at the opera, 
and when they arrived, sho placed herself as 
much as possible in view of the audienco, doing 
this deliberately and seeking a possible rebuke 
from Mark. However, ho said nothing at all, 
but immediately became engrossed with the 
music, and did not pay her the slightest atten¬ 
tion until the curtain fell on the first act. 

The box was almost immediately crowded by 
callers, and it pleased Celia to be exceedingly 
charming to them, and to devote particular 
attention to young South. Indeed, she asked 
the latter to domain with them, and the invita¬ 
tion was promptly accepted. As a rulo, she 
was always attentive to the music, which she 
really loved, but to-ni£ht bke continually talked 
in a low voice, and seemed unconscious of Marie’s 
evident discomfort. 

Suddenly he rose, bent his head towards her, 
and said clearly and distinctly “ Good night,” 
and disappeared without another word. 
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“ Rather abrupt wasn’t it. What’s the 
matter with the chap * ” South asked with a * 
grin. 

Celia’s face had bocome flushed, and she made 
no answer. She had not anticipated this 
movo on Mark’s part, allin ugh she had talked 
with the deliberate intention of causing him 
annoyance, and had evidently succeeded in her 
object. 

Before very long she rose and excused herself 
to South, returning straight home. Lady 
Armstrong was playing “ Patience ” in the 
drawing-room when she arrived, but the game 
was at onco abandoned. 

“ Surely the opera isn't over my dear,” she 
said in surprise. 

“ No, I got ‘ fed up ’ and came away.” 

“ Did Mr. Hastings come away with you 9 ” 

“ He left before I did.” 

Lady Armstrong was about to ask her a 
question, but changed her mind ; however, a 
little later on slio put her arm around Celia and 
kissed her affectionately. ‘ 

“ Won’t you give mo your confidence child. 

I am dreadfully worried about you. I know 
that something has hap'pened. The last few 
days you haven’t been a bit yourself. Why 
have you struck up a sudden friendship with Mr. 
Hastings ? Last night you had dinner with 
him alone and ngain to-night. I have always 
taken care not to interfere with your affaire, 
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•and I hate doing so. But after all, your father 
did entrust you to my care, and I have certain 
duties.” 

“ Now you are talking like Mark,” Celia said, 
with a laugh. “ For Heaven’s sake don’t you 
start lecturing me—I get quite enough from 
him.” • 

‘‘ Don’t treat this lightty, but give me your 
confidence.” 

“ There is really nothing to worry about—I 
am thinking of making a change. As you 
know I have been bored with things, and per¬ 
haps a change of scene will do me good. I may 
go right away from England—to America—to 
Africa—anywhere. And I shall stay away for 
a long time—perhaps for a year.” 

“ Of course you will take me with you,” 
Lady Armstrong said quickly. 

** I don’t think so Aunt. My idea is to get 
away from everyone, but we will have another 
talk about it.” 

Celia wislifid her aunt good night, and went 
to her bedroom. Celeste was quickly dis¬ 
missed, but Celia had no intention of going to 
bed. Upon thinking * over the events of the 
evening she was not at all satisfied with the way 
she had acted. Her behaviour had been ex¬ 


tremely ill-bred, and Mark had been thoroughly 
justified in showing his disapproval. In* spite 
of her unger against him, her respect had deepened, 
but she became all the more determined even- 
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tually to get her own way with him, but success,, 
could only be obtained in one way. Hence¬ 
forth she would have a single object in view— 
to win his love, and she was prepared to go to 
any length to attain that end. Accordingly, 
when she met him at tile office the following 
morning she at once broke into* profuse 
apologies. 

“ Mark, I was an awful little beast last night. 

I don’t know what was the mattor with me. 
Will you forgive me ? ” she asked impul¬ 
sively. 

“ Perhaps I shouldn’t have left in the way I 
did. I am afraid I lost my temper. Shall we 
forget all about it ? ” 

“ Only too willingly. I’ll try not to offend 
again. I only stayed a fow moments after you 
had gone and was thoroughly miserable. Now 
that I am on the confessional stool I will admit 
that I asked Mr. South to stay with the idea 
of annoying you.” 

“ Why should you wish to annpy me ? ” ho 
asked in surprise. 

“ I suppose from an innate love of mis¬ 
chief. You are sure you have quite forgiven 
me ? ” 

He nodded his head in answer, and he then 
proceeded to discuss the business. Before 
leaving, Celia announced her intention of going 
abroad, and making a prolonged stay. 

“ I wonder if it is necessary that I should 
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•ask my trustee’s permission to go,” she said 
lightly. 

“ At any rate you have it, whether is it 
necessary or not,” he answered with a smile. 
“As a friend and not as your trustee, I should 
like to know where you are going, and how long 
you are going to stay.” 

“ I haven’t made any definite plans at all. 
I only know that I am going right away.” 

“ When do you start ? ” he asked with ill 
concealed anxiety. 

“ I haven’t even decided upon that. I shall 
make up my mind and clear off at a momont’s 
notice.” 

“ Then I should like to sec a3 much of you as 
possible before you go.” 

*' I am quite agreeable to that, and shall wo 
dine again together to-night ? I promise to 
behave myself,” she said cheerfully. 

“ Good. I’ll take you to a Soho restaurant.” 

“ By the by Mark, I have never been in your 
chambers. ^Vhy haven’t you ever invited 
me ? ” 

“ Simply because I didn’t think you cared to 
come.” 9 

“ Then invite mo now.” 

“ Will you and Lady Armstrong come to tea 
this afternoon ? ” 

“ At what time.” 

“ Half-past four.” 

Celia was in high spirits when she left and, 
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curiously enough, she did not convey Mark’a 
invitation to her aunt, for she felt that that 
afternoon a chaperon might prove to be super¬ 
fluous. 




CHAPTER VIII 


*< 

Collins had quite recovered from his drinking 
bout, but his hand was distinctly shaky when 
lie jwepared the table for tea. His master’s 
announcement that ladies were to be his guests 
was alarming. It was the first time that such 
an event had happened, and he jumped to the 
conclusion that there was a possibility of some 
unwelcome changes taking place. The old soldier 
frankly disapproved of women, and when he 
answered the door, his welcome of Celia was by 
no means effusive. “ Come this way, Miss. I 
expect Mr. Hastings back at any moment.” 

Celia gave a quick look round the sitting-room, 
and was pleased with what she saw, immediately 
noticing the, lack of photographs. The book 
case attracted her, and she glanced at the 
titles—there was very little fiction, and the 
reading was chiefly of # a solid character. Next 
she examined the furniture, and was relieved to 
discover that Mark had some eye for comfort. 
There was a large chesterfield across one corner 
of the room that hinted of moments of relaxa¬ 
tion. A few minutes later Mark came in apolo¬ 
gizing for being late. 

C9 
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“ But where is Lady Armstrong,” he asked. 

“ I didn’t convey your invitation to her,” 
she answered laughingly. 

“ I was wondering-” 

“ If you are thinking of a chaperon surely 
that dignified servant of yours is sufficient. Be¬ 
sides Mark, in these days chapi-ruis are out of 
date, and you mustn’t forget that you are my 
trustee. Shall I pour out the tea for you ? ” 
she asked as Collins brought in the pot. “ f You 
have very comfortable quarters here, and what 
a quaint man your servant is,” she remarked as 
the door closed. 

“ Collins is a real good sort. Like most of 
us he has his little weaknesses, but his loyalty 
outweighs them.” 

“ He doesn’t appear to approve of me—if 
expressions are anything to go by,” she an¬ 
swered with a laugh. 

'* I should imagine Collins has had an un¬ 
happy love affair in his past. At any rate he 
severely condemns your sex.” 

“ Then I must make a point of overcoming his 
prejudices. But isn’t it a case of like master like 
servant ? If I may take myself as a sample of 
my sex—your chief pleasure seems to deal in 
finding some cause of complaint,” she remarked 
lightly. 

But she had come there with the determina- 

% 

tion to have no unpleasantness—on the con¬ 
trary it was her wish to make as good an im- 
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pression as possible. So when tea was finished 
she made herself comfortable, and asked him for 
a cigarette. He brought her a silver box with 
evident reluctance, and she laughed mischie¬ 
vously. 

“ Do you really object to women smoking ? ” 

“ Not* virulontly. But somehow or other I 
don’t like to see a cigarette between your 
lips.” 

“ ^nd a woman drinking a cocktail—how does 
that effect you ? ” 

Before Mark could answer, Collins came into 
the room, and looked round as though in search 
of something. 

“ What is it, Collins ? ” Mark asked im¬ 
patiently. 

“ I am looking for my duster, sir.” 

*' Surely you have more than one. Don’t 
worry about that now.” 

“ Very good, sir,” Collins answered respect¬ 
fully, and retired with dignity. 

Mark noted with pleasure that Celia had 
thrown away her cigarette. Now he sat down 
on the chesterfield beside her, and looked at 


her with approval. 

“ Tell me about your trip abroad. I pre¬ 
sume you will leave a power of attorney with 
someone. Although I suppose that is not ab¬ 


solutely necessary, as your trustee has full power 
until you come of age ; however, I must consult 


the solicitors about that ” 
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“ Let us talk of something else. Mark, I am 
frankly curious about you. You are always so 
reserved, and never seem to give yourself away. 
Tell me—have you ever been in love, Mark ?— 
Good heavens, the man is really blushing— 
I can scent a violent love affair. Do tell me 
all about it,” she wound up mischievously. 

“ I haven’t ever been in love—I haven’t 
had the time.” 

She leant towards him, and placed her jjiand 
on his arm. 

“ The moment you do fall in love make me 
your confidante. I promise to be very sympathetic 
and I may be able to give you a few tips as to the 
best way to win her.” 

Suddenly her manner became serious and she 
assumed a businesslike air. 

“ By the by, I was thinking of you last 
night, and it occured to me that now you 
arc trustee, my affairs will occupy a good 
deal of your time—won’t your legal work 
suffer ? ” 

“ For a time—yes. But f intend to get a 
really good man at the London office—someone 
in whom I have confidence. Then it will only 
be necessary for me to k*eep in touch and give 
decisions on matters of consequence.” 

“ But the timo that you will give up to my 
affairs will necessarily mean a monetary loss to 
you, and I couldn’t possibly allow that to hap¬ 
pen,” she said with decision. 
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“ Your father has provided against that in 
his will. Any services that your trustee may 
tender will be adequately paid for. But natur¬ 
ally I am anxious to interfere with the practise 
of my profession as little as possible. Now are 
you" satisfied ? ” 

“ Qui|e. Really, Mark, you are rather a 
dear to take so much trouble over my affairs, 
and I am afraid I haven’t shown my gratitude. 
However, I will try to make amends in 
future.” 

Celia’s eyes were fixed on him, and he moved 
uneasily for he could not make up his mind if 
she was serious or not. 

“ Yes, you are rather a dear. Mark,” she went 
on, and now her hand was resting in his. 

A gentle tap at the door, and Collins once more 
made his appearance. 

“ You were saying, sir, that you were getting 
rather tired of eggs and bacon for breakfast 
every morning. J am just going to do some 
shopping—would you prefer kippers or haddock, 
sir ? ” he as&ed, and his voice was quite without 
expression, and his eyes were fixed straight 
before him. 

Then Mark turned Co Celia. 

“ Which would you advise ? A matter of 
such great importance needs consideration.” 

“ Suppose you allow Collins to decide the 
question for you,” she answered demurely* 

“ A good idea—either or both.” 
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Thank you, sir,” Collins replied, and again 
made a dignified exit. 

“ Surely by this time Collins should know 
your domestic likes and dislikes,” Celia re¬ 
marked with a smile. 

“ He does—his manner is a bit queer this 
afternoon. I do hope he is not sickening for 
another bout. It’s a couplo of weeks before it’s 
due, unless he’s altering his time-table.” 

“ A drinking bout ? ” she queried. * 

“ Yes, that’s his one weakness—otherwise 
he's an excellent servant.” 

“ And a perfect chaperon,” she added merrily. 
“I see that I can safely leave you in charge of 
Collins while I’m away.” 

During the rest of the time they were at his 
chambers, Celia behaved with the greatest cir¬ 
cumspection. However, she was quite content 
with the progress that she had niado, for his 
manner became much more natural and friendly, 
and when they set out from the Temple, he 
appeared to be in the highest spirits. • 

*• Mark, I don’t believe you have ever really 
allowed yourself to play,” sho remarked, and 
upon reaching the Strand slipped her hand 
under his arm. “ Let us walk to Soho. I have 
often read of the place, but have never been 
there. Take me to one of the places where the 
artists*and writers go. Isn’t it the headquarters 
of Bohemia ? ” 
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“ Thoro is no real Bohemia in London and 
very little left of it in Paris. But I’ll take you 
to a place where you can see a few of the lions 
and their satellites. But as soon as it becomes 
known that the little restaurant is their head-..* 
quarters, the place will be overrun by the posers 
and tho«curious, and the lions will vanish to seek 
another lair.” 

Mark was evidently known to the patron for 
as |pon as they entered, ho was received with 
deep bows and a smiling face of welcome. The 
• menu was discussed, and the little Italian showed 
the keenest interest in what they chose. The 
result was a perfect little dinner, which Celiu. 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

Moreover, she was amused by the people 
around them, and Mark pointed out anyone 
of interest — the famous artist of world-wide 
reputation dining with a “ bobbed ” - haired 
model whose eyes were lixed upon him with 
unashamed adoration. This was a side of 
life with which Celia had never been brought 
in contact, and she asked innumerable questions, 
being surprised at the knowledge which Mark 
showed. 

“ Do you know many of these people,” she 
asked curiously. 

“Yes, a fair number. Like most young men 
I went through the artistic phase, but it didi-’t 
lost very long.” 

As he was speaking, a man approached and 
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shook hands effusively, but apologizing for th©; 
interruption. 

“ Can I have a word with you, old chap, if 
Madam will excuse you a moment.” 

Celia was surprised that Mark did not intro¬ 
duce the newcomer to her, nor did he invite him 
to sit down with them, but rcr**, and went 
from the restaurant, returning in a couple of 
minutes. 

“ I hope you didn’t mind my leaving you«but 
to go with him was the quickest way of getting 
rid of him,” said Mark. 

I am curious—what did he want with you,” 
she asked a little peremptorily. 

” He’s broke, and wanted to borrow some 
money.” 

“ Of course you refused.” 

'* Why should you think that?” he answered, 
but offered no further information. 

However, in a few moments the man once more 
appeared and with him brought an extremely 
pretty girl, with whom lie sat down at a table 
not very far from them. 

“ There’s my answer,” Mark said dryly. 

“ I am glad you were generous. Somehow,( 
other I imagined that you had no syrup**'” 
for this sort of thing.” 

A little later the man with the girl raisedf'%; 
glass of red wine and looked towards them. 

" Here’s luck, Hastings,” he said in a loud 
voice, and beamed his admiration at Celia, rather 
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to the annoyance of the girl who was with 
him. 

After dinner was over they sat on at the tabic 
for some time, for Celia seemed reluctant to go. 



CHAPTER IX 

Mark accompanied Celia home but rofcused to 
go in, and returned slowly to the Temple. He 
had thoroughly enjoyed both the afternoon and 
t'ne evening, and found himself looking forward 
to meeting Celia again on the morrow. He had 
never professed to understand women, and to 
him she was in every way a puzzle. Ho could 
never make up his mind if she was speaking 
seriously or chaflfingly. Thero were times when 
she annoyed him exceedingly, and yet there were 
occasions when he took the keenest delight in 
being with her. 

Upon reaching his chambers, Collins cainc into 
the sitting-room and placed the decanter of 
whisky and a syphon of soda on the table. 

“ Well, have you made your choice—kippers 
or haddock '? ” Mark asked laughingly. 

'* Well, sir, I thought it might be a comfort 
to you *if I came in now and then. I do hope I 
didn’t do wrong. Perhaps you will give me 
your orders next time you have a female-7-I 
moan lady visitor, sir.” 

” Won’t you over get over your dislike of the 
sex ? Mark asked good-humouredly. 

“ I sincerely hope not, sir,” was the dogged 
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.answer. “ It will be a bad day for me when 
you make up your mind to get married, sir,” he 
went on gravely. 

“ I have no intention of getting married.” 

“ Thanks be to Heaven for that,” answered 
Collins and emitted a great sigh of relief, and 
having Wished his master “ good night,” vanished. 

And then Mark began to wonder if he had 
spoken the truth to his servant. Had he no 
wish# to marry ? In the abstract, the relation¬ 
ship had hitherto not made any groat appeal 
to him, but now he was remembering the night 
that he had dined alone with Celia at her house. 

For the first time he had become conscious 
that his life was a lonely one. Society generally 
had never attracted him greatly, but he was 
beginning to imagine that it might be very 
pleasant to have a home of his own, and someone 
there awaiting to receive him each night when 
the day’s work was over. Suddenly he stopped 
in his walk, and opened a steel dispatch case 
from which he took a letter. 

“ My dear Mark,” he read, “ I have asked 
Scathmore to give you this letter after my’’death. 
As you know I haW been extremely anxious 
about Celia’s future. My great fear being that 
she might become the prey of some fortune 
hunting adventurer. I have kept a close eye 
on you since you were a lad. There is not 'much 
I don’t know about your private life and I have 
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found you to be a decent, clean-living sort of* 
man. Moreover, I have never known you guilty 
of any dishonourable act. Yet I should never 
call you a prig for you have your weaknesses, 
thank God, but none of them are mean. Al^ 
this criticism of your personality is leading up 
to a plan that I have had at the back of^ny mind 
for some time. I want you and Celia to marry. 

But I know sufficient of human nature not 
to try to force the inclination of cither of*you. 
In fact, you arc both entirely free so far as I am 
concerned to do as you like. However. Mark, 

I do earnestly ask you to try to win Celia’s affec¬ 
tions. At first. I am afraid you will find her 
difficult to handle, but she is very young and 
experience will teach her. I believe you are 
man enough not to let any disparity of fortune 
interfere with my wish. If you will follow an 
old man's advice, you will not tell Celia of this 
wish until you have actually gained her con¬ 
sent to marry her. I have also written a 
letter to Celia which I have left ip. Scathmore’s 
charge. I do not wish her to have it unless she 
is contemplating some marriage that you and 
Scatlimore consider undesirable. Finally, I wish 
you both the best of luck, and every possible 
happiness. 

“ Yours affectionately, 

. James Molton.” 


When Mark read this letter almost immediately 
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«fter the death of Celia’s father, he had been 
greatly surprised, and had no serious thought 
of carrying out the wish for he felt happiness 
would not come in that way. Indeed he had 
avoided Celia as much as possible, and had in¬ 
tended to continue to do so unless his duty 
necessitated a contrary course. However, he 
had watched her from a distance, and from what 
he had seen in her had decided upon the inter¬ 
vention that he had made. 

Now for the first time he had a vague idoa of 
trying to carry out James Molton’s last wish to 
him, and he was surprised to find how attrac¬ 
tive the prospect appeared to him. But first 
of all, he must win her love, and he had not the 
vaguest notion how to set about doing it. Hither¬ 
to, he had been continually finding fault, and 
using the powers given to him as trustee. He 
had not in any way tried to propitiate her and 
gain her goodwill. To succeed, he suspected he 
would have to act very differently. It had 
never been his habit to cultivate popularity, 
and he began to envy many men he knew with 
their grace of manner and power of pleasing. 

In the morning, he jvould endeavour to make 
himself more agreeable, and restrain any desire 
to reprove her. She had always been pleasant 
to him until he had made her angry. 

When they met at the office the follpwing 
morning, Mark had an air of embarrassment, and 
his manner was distinctly nervous. Celia at 
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once noticed the change in him, but had no sua* 
picion of the reason for it. By this time she 
had gained some knowledge of the various 
business which she had inherited and now and 
again she asked a question, the intelligence of 
which surprised Mark. 

“ I can see that you have inherited Something 
as well as wealth from your father. If it were 
necessary for you to devote your time to the 
office I have not a doubt that you would ‘taake 
a big success. I am rather sorry you are 
going away, and I wish I could persuade you 
to change your mind,” he said earnestly. 

Celia’s answer was a pleased smile, but there 
was a speculative look in her eyes as they rested 
on him. It was quite clear to her that Mjtrk 
was making a great effort to impress her fav¬ 
ourably, and her curiosity was roused for she 
could not guess the reason for the change. How¬ 
ever, she responded to his tentative advances, 
and a stranger who saw them talking together 
would have imagined them to be the most ex¬ 
cellent of friends. 

When Celia was about to leave the office, she met 
Catherine Barr, who was standing at the outer door. 

“ Hullo, what are you doing in town ? ” asked 
Celia. 

“I really don’t know. I was sent up from 
Ironhampton to see Mr. Hastings. I have 
been wondering ; f you have had anything to do 
with it,” answered Catherine. 
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„ “Nothing at all. I was under the impres¬ 
sion that you were still at Ironhampton. How 
are you getting on down there ? ” 

“ No complaints,” Catherine said cheerfully. 

“ I'll go back and see Mr. Hastings with you. 
Come along.” 

Celia look Catherine by tho arm, and drew 
her into Mark’s office. He was talking on the 
telephone when they entered, and continued 
speaking for some time afterwards, so that Celia 
had become visibly impatient by the time he 
had replaced the receiver. 

“ Surely you could have cut that short when 
you saw I was waiting, or you could have post¬ 
poned your conversation. It didn’t sound to 
be «f the highest importance,” she cried irritably. 

Mark did not pay the slightest attention to 
this remark, but gave Catherine a kindly greeting 
and asked her to be seated. 

“ I sent for you to come to town. Miss Barr. 
I am in need of a secretary at this office, and 
they have giyen mo an excellent account of your 
qualifications. I should like you to take up your 
duties here on Monday noxt. The manager 
will settle the questiop of your salary. I think 
that is all except I hope that you will like the 
change from Ironhampton.” 

Celia had been listening with ominous quiefc 
ness, but as soon as he had finished speaking 
she turned on him furiously. 

“ Miss Barr is my friend, and I did not wish 
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her to come to London. You should have con-, 
suited me before making any such arrangement. 
As a matter of fact I prefer that she should 
remain at Ironhampton.” 

Mark listened to this outburst in blank sur¬ 
prise, for he naturally thought that Celia was ani¬ 
mated by a mere whim and had no re*d reason 
for wishing Catherine to remain at Ironhampton. 
While, as a matter of fact, Celia proposed to 
make use of her down there, but did not .wish 
that he should suspect this. 

“ Although Miss Barr is your friend I can 
merely regard her as an ordinary employee, 
and make the arrangements that I think to be 
suitable. It would be impossible to carry on a 
business if one allowed friendship of this sort to 
intervene continually.” Mark broke off, for 
he suddenly remembered his desire to please 
Celia. “ I thought I was doing exactly what 
you would have wished.” 

Celia thought quickly, and realized that it 
would be unwise to insist upon (Catherine re¬ 
maining at Ironhampton, and so she graciously 
accepted the situation. 

“ I feel sure that Miss B^rr would much rather 
be in town. Come along, Catherine, we will go 
and get some lunch.” 

•y “ Miss Barr, please be here at 10 o’clock on 
Monday,” he called after them. 

“I am so glad you didn’t make me go back 
to Ironhampton,” Catherine began gratefully. . 
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“I thoroughly like the work, hut its rather a 
horrid town—all smoke and ugliness. I would 
infinitely rather be in London, especially if I 
have to work for Mr. Hastings—He is rather a 
dear, isn’t he ? ” 


“ No, he is not,” snapped Celia. 

During lunch, Celia was busy—obtaining from 
Catherine her impressions of Ironhainpton, and 
the life there, and she quickly realized that 
the .experience she proposed to give herself 
in that town was not likely to be altogether 
pleasant. 

“ Did you see anything of Mr. Burton while 
you were there ? ” asked Celia. 

■ “ Oh, yes, and it was the funniest sight you 
could imagine. I met him leaving the works 
one night. His hands were greasy and his face 
smudged—he looked such a ruffian.” 

“ Did he know that you recognized him ? ” 

“ He stopped, and was going to shake hands, 
until he noticed the state of his. Then he grinned 
and told me he had never felt better in his life, 
and that hard work thoroughly agreed with him. 
I must say that he looked evor so much better 
in health. He has completely lost that lacka¬ 
daisical manner that he had. How long are 
you going to keep him down there ? I must say 


that I should like to meet him again. Can't you 


bring him back to London soon.” 

“ As you heard this morning, that sort o$ thing 


rests with Mr. Hastings. He never allows me to 
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forget that he’s my boss until I am twenty* 
five.” 

Catherine looked ouriously at her friend as 
they entered a restaurant, but wiselj made no 
comment. 




CHAPTER X 


After a great deal of consideration Celia had 
come to the conclusion not to disclose her plans 
to anyone, unless it became absolutely necessary. 
Fortunately she had never been one who wrote 
unnecessary letters, but it was vital that she 
should find some means of communicating with 
Mark, and still allow him to believe that she 
was abroad. This boing so she decided that her 
aunt must be a party, and bo given her con¬ 
fidence. 

Lady Armstrong listened with growing un¬ 
easiness while Celia explained what she pro¬ 
posed to do. 

“ Your part will be very simple Should I 
wish any cable to be sent to Mark, I will let you 
know exactly what I wish you to say, and all 
you will have to do will be to repeat it. As to 
where you go, you can please yourself so long 
as it is not too near. I don’t want Mark to be 
running over and finding that I am not with 
you. Why don’t you winter in Algiers ? You 
have often spoken of going there. Or Madeira 
—you like the climate, and the place is quite 
amusing,” suggested Celia. 

“But I haven’t yet agreed to assist you in 
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any way,” protested Lady Armstrong. “ It 
seems to me to be a mad idea altogether, and* 
you will be utterly sick of it. Tell mo quite 
frankly, what is your reason for inflicting such 
discomfort upon yourself ? You can’t pretend 
that you will like working, and the surroundings 
you will simply loathe. Now tell me your 
reasons.” 

“ Well, the first great one is my utter boredom 
with things generally. I have been so surrounded 
and protected by every possible means, and I 
want to find out what it feels like to be on one’s 
own. I don’t believe I shall like the experience, 
but I have absolutely made up my mind to go 
through with it. So, Aunt dear, just promise 
me that you wall do what I want.” 

“You have only given me one reason—what 
are the others,” Lady Armstrong persisted 
quietly. 

I don't think that any of the others really 
count. Aunt, can you be ready to start in a 
fortnight ? ” 

“ You know, Celia, you are a ‘good-looking 
girl, and even a working man has an eye to 
beauty. There may be unpleasantness, and-” 

“ I am prepared to meet that, I have just 
got to learn to look after myself. Please don’t 
think that I am doing this thing lightly, but I 
feel that my future happiness depends upon my 
getting out of myself for a while. In a fort¬ 
night’s time Celia Bolton will cease to exist for 
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a period, and Jane Wood will take her place. I 
•am quite prepared to fall in love with Jane. I 
am sure she will be sweet and become immensely 
popular. Won’t it be funny, dear. I believe 
I shall have to start work at seven o'clock in 
the morning, and wear a shawl instead of a hat. 
It’s a good thing I haven’t gone in for making 
up my ftce.” 

“ They will very quickly find out tliat you 
are not one of themselves. That sort of person 
naturally dislikes anybody whom they think 
comes from a higher class. My poor child, I 
don’t believe you can really have considered the 
possibilities of the position.” 

But Celia refused to discuss it any further, 
being content with her Aunt’s reluctant consent 
to keep the project secret, and to repeat any 
cables that might be sent to her. 

Celia immediately began to make her arrange¬ 
ments, for there was a great deal to be done 
in the course of the next two weeks. The fol¬ 
lowing morning she announced to Mark the 
date of her departure and that her destination 
was to be Algiers. 

I ara a wretched correspondent, and you 
must not expect to hear from me very often. 
If there are any instructions I want to send you 
with reference to business I will cable them,” 
she stated. 

“ And they shall be promptly carried out if 
it is possible to do so—I am sorry you are going 
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away, Celia. I had been hoping that you were 
beginning to take your responsibilities seriously. 
Indeed, you did say something of paying a visit 
to the various works. Have you forgotten all 
about it ? ” 

“ I have already told you that my address 
will be Algiers, and for an indolirite time. I am 
sorry that you don’t approve,’ she said 
coldly. 

“ I do wish you wouldn’t go—I shall miss you 
horribly. I wasn’t quite frank in what I said 
just now, all the time I was trying to realize 
that you were going away. You can have no 
idea how I have been looking forward to these 
mornings with you. Let me see as much as 
possible of you before you go away. Let us 
have another little dinner in Soho to-night.” 

“ Only too willingly,” she answered gently— 
“ but I forgot, I said something to Catherine 
about dining with me to-night.” 

“ Can’t you put her off—I am sure she won’t 
mind,” he asked eagerly. 

“ I am surprised at such a suggestion coming 
from you, Mark.” she laughed merrily. “But 
still I think I will carry it out. But bettor still, 
why not dine with me at home.” 

“ Whichever you prefer.” 

“ Then let it be at home.” 

So it was decided, and Celia proceeded to her 
dub, where she telephoned to Catherine asking 
her tb .join her, and then she began to wonder 
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«jf she could absolutely trust her friend. In 
thinking out details she had encountered the 
necessity of having someone in London who 
knew of what she was doing. Moreover, it 
might be useful that Catherine should know— 
Catherine who would be working as Mark’s 
secretary An occasion might arise when she 
could give information and doubtless her friend 
would be only too glad to supply her with it. 

She explained exactly what she proposed to 
do. As soon as Catherine grasped the idea, a 
hearty laugh escaped her. 

“Ye Gods, Celia! You working at Iron- 
hampton! I’ll give you a week and you will 
be back home to your comfort You can have 
no conception of what the life would be there. 
It was bad enough for me, who during the last 
year or two had been broke and had had to 
put up with all sorts of disagreeable things 
You’ll never stick it, my dear.*’ 

“ That remains to be seen. And now, Cath, I 
noed your hulp. First of all you must give me 
your solemn word that under no circumstances 
will you let them know that I am in England.” 

“I promise you that You can trust me, 
Celia. I won’t betray you under any circum¬ 
stances.” 

“Yes. I feel that I can trust you. Now I 
want you to tell me about clothes, and that sort 
of thing, and also give me a tip as to where I 
shall stay.” 
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Catherine proceeded to paint as drab as pos-„ 
sible a picture of life of Ironhampton, but soon 
her attitude changed, for she knew quite sufficient 
of her friend’s character to realize that Celia 
would not abandon her project. And so she 
went on to help her by suggestions, pointing 
out the difficulties that she would ‘probably 
encounter. They talked during the afternoon, 
and when Celia reached home it was time to get 
ready for dinner. 

The gown she chose was the plainest and 
simplest and she wore no jewellery at all in 
Rpite of Celeste’s almost violent protests when 
the maid became aware that Mark was coming 
to dinner. Upon giving the invitation, Celia 
had been aware that Lady Armstrong was spend¬ 
ing the rest of the day in the country, and would 
not be returning until a late hour. 

While she was dressing, Celia had been think¬ 
ing over the ehangc in Mark’s manner, and try¬ 
ing to arrive at the meaning of it. There were 
times when she was convinced that ghe personally 
attracted him, but there were others when she 
feared that he almost disliked her. 

There was a shyness ju her manner as she 
greeted him that night—he, too, was quiet, but 
they seemed unusually at ease with one another ; 
there being none of those undercurrents which 
so often disturbed one or other of them. Mark, 
too, had been thinking a great deal about her, 
and was surprised how deeply he was feeling 
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Jig r immediate departure and was wondering 
if he could do anything to persuade her to post¬ 
pone it indefinitely. 

No instructions had been given to Celeste on 
this occasion, but she remembered what her 
mistress had said before, and kept an attentive 
eye upon Mark’s glass. Neither of them was 
anxious to linger over the dinner table, and there 
was a curious expectancy in the air when they 
adjourned to her sitting-room. 

“ It is very close—I believe we are going to 
havo a thunderstorm,” Celia remarked ner¬ 
vously, and the nervousness was not assumed. 

Her father had always been amused at her 
terror of thunder and lightning, but had never 
been able to tease away what he termed her 
weakness. 

They sat down, and talked for a while, the 
atmosphere becoming more oppressive, and 
Mark could not fail to notice her apprehension. 
At last a prolonged rumblo sounded in tho dis¬ 
tance and she 4 moved instinctively a little nearer 
to him on the chesterfield. 

“ A real downfall will do all the good in 
the world,” he remarked cheerfully. 

“ Yee, but I do hope we are not going to have 
a bad storm. I simply loathe thunder and 
lightning. I always want to hide my head, and 
I must have someone with me. At the first 
sound of a storm I hurry away to Aunt.” 

A loud clap interrupted her, and a vivid flash 
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of lightning caused her to shrink. This sign of^ 
weakness roused Mark’s sympathy, although he 
could not understand it. The volleys of thunder 
came almost continuously. Celia pressed her 
hands to her ears and drew closer and closer to 
Mark, who noticed that her face had become 
white, and that her whole body tremblad. 

“ You poor child,” ho said gently 

“ I am terrified, I wish Aunt were here. T 
don’t know what to do with myself.” 

“ You are not afraid—with rae. It will 
soon be over.” 

But a resounding clap whichj seemed to come 
from almost over their heads caused her to utter 
a cry, and then her aims were impetuously 
thrown about him, and she hid her face on his 
breast. 

Although he could not understand, Mark 
appreciated that she really suffered and his 
instinct was to comfort her. In turn his arms 
went around her. and he pressed her gently but 
firmly. In an instant he became conscious of a 
fierce desire to hold her more closely, and to 
cover her white face with passionate kisses. 
With a supreme effort ho controlled himself, 
but his voice was tremulous, as he spoke words 
of encouragement. 

The thunder retreated as quickly as it had 
arrived, and the flashes came at longer inter¬ 
vals. Finally the storm]; had 1 , passed and Celia 
drew herself away. Her^face was no longer 
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•deathly white, but had a deep flush, and her 
eyes were turned down. 

For a time neither of them spoke, each was 
vividly conscious of the other’s nearness. 



CHAPTER XI 


Thebe had been no acting upon 'Vlia’S part for 
she had been genuinely terrified, and her action 
had been instinctive. But now that her fear 
had vanished with the storm, she began to 
realize fully what she had done. Still, she did not 
draw far away from him, and their eyes chanced 
to meet. In a moment she knew that she loved 
this man. and if the message in his look did not 
lie, then the love was returned. 

“ Mark,” she said in a low voice. 

He, too, was deeply moved and made an im¬ 
pulsive movement with his arms. Celia uttered 
a little cry, and crept instinctively towards him. 
In an instant he was embracing her, and his 
lips sought hers. 

“ Celia, I love you,” ho cried passionately. 

She returned his kisses, but suddenly drew 
back, and began to laugh nervously. 

“ Oh—what has happened to us,” she asked 
and he saw that tears were coming into her 
eyes. 

Mark shared her amazement, and an embarras¬ 
sing silence ensued—a silence that lasted for 
some moments. He rose and then quickly 
sat down again, wondering if it were but a dream. 
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.But the touch of her lips still thrilled him, and 
he turned towards her impetuously. 

“ You were upset by the storm and didn’t 
realize what you were doing. [ took ail unfair 
advantage of your weakness. Forgive me.” 

“ I have nothing to forgive.” she answered in 
a low voice, “ and you—did you act on the im¬ 
pulse of the moment ? ” 

“ No,” he answered steadily, but bis denial 
did not carry conviction to Celia. 

8 hc was remembering with a feeling of shame 
that in her terror she had embraced him, and 
had practically forced him to say that he loved 
her. 

“ Let us forget that this happened,” she said 
hurriedly. 

“ As you please.” he answered, and was 
convinced that she was beginning to regret her 
impulsive action. 

” It docs not please me to forget anything that 
has happened, but I am sorry that I behaved 
like a cowardly fool. 1 may as well tell you 
that I should have done just the same to any¬ 
one else that had been here.” 

“ Celia, will you raawy me ( I care for you 
more than I do for any living person, and I 
believe I could make you happy.” 

She did not answer immediately, and he 
watched her with growing anxiety. 

“ If you don’t care to give me an answer at 
once will you place me on probation. I don’t 

a 
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want you to go away for such a long time; I 
should miss you so horribly.” 

She jumped eagerly at the suggestion, for she 
too knew that she would miss him. If only 
she could have been sure that she had not practi¬ 
cally forced him to declare his love then indeed 
she would have been the happiest woman in 
the world. 

“ Yes, I am quite willing to do that,” she 
answered v> ith a smile. 

“ Then we may consider ourselves engaged,” 
he said cheerfully; “ but you have the right to 
put an end to the engagement at any moment 
you wish.” 

“ And you have the same right,” she rejoined 
quickly. 

Now each was longing to get away from the 
other, and vory soon Celia intimated that she 
was tired. 

“A thunderstorm always leaves me with a 
headache,” she explained, and he took his 
leave at once. 

When the door had closed on him she laughed, 
but there was no mirth in the sound. If only 
things had been different, and she could believe 
that he had spoken of his own free will! But 
the thought of what had happened caused her 
the greatest distress, and she blamed herself 
severely for what she had done. However, the 
incident had revealed to her the depth of the 
love she felt for Mark, and she now understood 
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the reason of her constant feeling of resentment 
towards him. She admitted to herself that the 
reason she had consented to the probationary 
engagement arose from a longing to be with 
him on any terms. She felt that it would have 
been impossible to go right away for an indefinite 
period and never to see him. Now they would 
be meeting continually, and tlio future would 
probably provide a solution of their difficulties. 

There was the chance that after a night of 
thought Mark might wish to withdraw from their 
arrangement, so when Lady Armstrong re¬ 
turned Celia asked her to come and talk to her 
in her room. There she announced that she was 
engaged to bo married to Mark Hastings. 

Her aunt was very greatly surprised, but at 
once gave her hearty congratulations 

“ He is such a splendid man—so absolutely 
trustworthy. You will always be safe in his 
hands. IE only your father were alive now and 
knew that liis great wish was to be carried out,’’ 
Lady Armstrong said with a sigh of regret. 

“ Did father wish me to marry Mark ? ” Celia 
asked quickly. 

“ Yes, he had the greatest admiration for 
him.” 

“ Did he ever express that wish to Mark ? ” 

“ I should imagine it to be more than probable. 
Just before he died I have a hazy recollection of 
his telling me that he was writing to him.” 

“ Oh,” ejaculated Celia and lapsed into silence. 
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She knew of Mark’s keen sense of duty, and 
she became all the more doubtful that he really 
cared for her as she wished. 

“ I don't believe in long engagements,” Lady 
Armstrong announced decisively. 

“ I don’t intend to marry him until I come of 
age.” • 


“That doesn’t happon for years,’ pro¬ 
tested her aunt. 

“ I am aware of that, but J don’t think Mark 
would wish for an early marriage. It’s rather a 
humorous situation when one remembers that 
he has a sort of veto upon my marriage until I 
come of age. if is his duty to decide if a pro¬ 
posed husband is a fit and proper person. I 
wonder that he cares for the responsibility of 
making the judgment upon himself,” she cried 
merrily. 

Your father had already decided that ques¬ 
tion for him. At any rate, my dear, you are sure 
that some fortune-hunting adventurer is not 
marrying you/’ 

“ There certainly is something 'in that. One 
good thing attached to the marriage will be that 
Mark will be able to give, up the whole of his 
time to his political career. Now I’m going 
to bed, dear. I am very tired and just a little 
weary.” 

“ But, my dear, you should be bubbling over 
with happiness. Isn’t your heart in this en¬ 
gagement ? ” 
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• “ Oh, yes, it's thero right enough. Good¬ 
night, Aunt.” 

They exchanged an affectionate embrace, and 
Celia went to her bedroom. That night Celeste 
found her mistress unusually impatient, and 
was relioved when she was dismissed for the 
night. It had been in the nature of a shock 
to Celia to learn that her father had so greatly 
desired her marriage to Mark. With this thought 
in her mind, she found it impossible to convince 
herself that his love for her was real. 

“But l would gladly marry him on any 
terms,*’ she told herself. 

But her immediate aim must be to set her 
doubts at rest, and for a long time she tried to 
devise a means of doing so. hi the morning 
she w'ent to the office at the usual time, and he 
rose to greet her. But now he took her face 
betweon his hand-., and kissed her forehead 

“ T wonder if this will lit your finger,” he 
said, and produced a ring witli a single large 
sapphire. “It was my mother’s engagement 
ring, and 1 would rather you had it than any 
other. However much money 1 gave I could 
not hope to compete ^ith your collection. Since 
last night I have been thinking things over. T 
shall find it mighty difficult to make you a 
present—is there anything you haven’t already 
got ? ” he asked lightly. 

Her expression became grave, and she looked 
straight into his eyes. “ I am not sure that I 
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have anything,” she said slowly. “ The only 
thing upon which I place any value is human 
affection.” 

“ You may count upon mine—now and al¬ 
ways,” he answered with equal gravity. 

Celia abruptly began to ask questions apper¬ 
taining to the business, and U n woldbmed the 
chauge from personalities. 

Upon leaving Celia the previous night he had 
walked slowly back to the Temple apparently 
calm and collected but beneath the surfaco 
deep emotion had him in its control. One 
moment he wa-. telling himself that Celia really 
lovtd him, and then his belief was dashed away 
when he went over in his mind all that had 
happened. Ho also was determined to find out 
by some means or other if Celia really cared. 
For a time he carefully considered his course of 
action and he decided to make no claim what¬ 
soever upon Celia, but to leave everything in 
her hands in regard to the future. He was 
honestly and sincerely in love with her and his 
sole aim should be for her happiness. The kiss 
on the forehead he had given her he intended 
as an expression of their future relations until she 
gave unmistakable signs that she wished any¬ 
thing else. 

‘'You haven’t changed your mind since last 
night,” Celia intervened suddenly upon their 
business talk. 

“ No, why should I ? ” 
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“ I told aunt of our understanding, and her 
•answer was that she hated long engagements. 
I then informed her that we did not propose to 
marry until I came of age.” 

“ The dato of our marriage must rest with 
yourself. I had been wondering if you intended 
to keep j>ur engagement secret. At any rate I 
must tell Scathmore. In fact, I have been con¬ 
sidering if I should not ask him to resume the 
trusteeship until our marriage takes place, but 
the terms of our engagement arc so indefinite 
that I didn't care to do so before consulting you. 
I certainly think that he «hould know.” 

“ I don’t in the least care if everyone knows. 
If we eventually decide not to marry it won't bo 
the first engagement that has been broken off. 
I don't seo that it makes very much difference 
anyway, except that it will be rather a nuisance 
to answer the congratulations. Mark, will you 
take me out to lunch,” she wound up, and smiled 
at him brilliantly 

As they were seated at the table, she found 
herself examining him critically, and came to 
the conclusion that in appearance ho was a 
man of whom any woman might well be proud. 
He was so essentially *woll bred and clean look¬ 
ing. Then she noticed with amusement the 
many quick glances that were given to him by 
the women around them, of which he was sub¬ 
limely unconscious. Coffee was served in the 
palm lounge, and there they were joined by Lady 
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Armstrong who had beon the guest of several 
ladies. The latter were effusive in their con-' 
gratulations, but both Celia and Mark were re¬ 
lieved when they finally got away. 

“ This is a day of celebration. Mark, I am 
coming round to tea at your chambers—if you 
will invite me, and Collins \ >11 permit^ There 
is a good deal I want to say. La 1 night came 
so abruptly, and I believe I am only just coming 
to my .senses."’ she died gaily. 




CHAPTER XTI 


Coixins was not in when they arrived at 
Mark’s chambers, and Olia sat down on tho 
chesterfield. Mark drew up a chair and faced her 
smilingly. 

“ I too wanted to have a talk about last 
night. You have had a night to think over 
things—do you wish to change anything," he 
asked. 

“No. But I wanted jou to answer a few 
questions. When [ told aunt of our engagement 
sho at once said how much father had wished 
that some day we. might marry. Did he ever 
speak to you of his wish ? ” 

“ No, but he did write me a letter which I 
received after his death.” 

“ May I s’ee that letter," she asked very 
quietly. 

“ I can’t think of any reason why you shouldn't 
see it,” he answered After a pause, and going 
to the despatch box, produced it. “You must 
remember that he thought more highly of mo 
than I deserved.” 

As he spoke Mark was reading it through very 
quickly, and he came to the last paragraph in 
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which the wish was expressed, that she should 
not be given the letter which Mr. Molton had* 
left on Scathmoro’s charge, unless she were con¬ 
templating some undesirable marriage. This 
being so, Mark deoided that it would not be right 
to let her know that such a letter existed. More¬ 
over it would seem that tin letter w^s too full 
of praise of himself. 

“ £ am sorry, dear, but there arc some things 
in this letter which I don’t think your father 
would wish you to read. 1 want you to trust 
me. but l can assure you that he expresses 
the strongest desire that you and I should 
marry. I hope that will content you.” he said 
earnestly. 

“ I think l should like to read it,” she persisted, 
and as he shook his head a loud knock at the 
door sounded. He threw the letter on to the 
tablo. and hastened away, closing the door after 
him. In an instant she was on her feet, and 
without stopping to think began to read the 
letter. So quickly did her eyes pass along the 
lines that her brain had scarcely 'time to take 
in the meaning of the words. However, she did 
grasp the sincerity and urgency of the expressions 
of her father's desire tBat she should marry 
Mark. A sound outside—the letter was re¬ 
placed, and when Mark returned she was once 
more sitting in her former position. 

In an instant Celia recognized the enormity 
of what she had done, and her face flushed 
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.hotly. Her nature revolted against deceit and 
she rose abruptly and faced Mark. 

“ While you were out of the room I read that 
letter,’’ she announced in a low voice. 

An expression of amazement leapt to his 
face, and he looked at her incredulously. 

“ I ddh’t believe it. You are not capablo of 
doing such a thing.” 

“ A few minutes ago I should have thought 
the same tiling of myself, but I did read it, and 
1 am bitterly ashamed. But T was so afraid of 
your catching me in the act, that I may not 
have grasped all that the letter contained. So 
far as I can remember, it was chiefly eulogistic 
of yourself. Mark, will you forgive me.” she 
asked earnestly. 

“If any forgiveness of mine is necessary, you 
have it. Now shall wo talk of something 
else ? ” 

As ho spoke the door opened and Collins 
appeared. 

“ Pardon vne, sir, I didn't know you had a 
visitor,” he remarked and was about to retire, 
when Mark instructed him to bring tea as soon 
as possible. , 

There was a feeling of constraint between 
them that each found very embarrassing, and 
it was not long before Celia rose and said that she 
must go. Mark hesitated and finally she offered 
him her hand which he shook mechanically. 

“ I will come in the morning as usual,” she 
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called back to him from the door, and turned 
round to find Collins had thrown open the outer 
door, and the servant bowed her out with ill 
concealed pleasure. 

Celia passed through Pump Court in the 
direction of the Temple Cardens where she sat 
down and began to think ov'v What had 
happened. A flush of shame came to her 
face when she remembered the incident of the 
letter. 

“ 1 must have been quite mad.” she mut¬ 
tered. 

l>ut the lact that she had immediately ac- 

4 

knowledged her offence somewhat salved her 
conscience, but she vas wondering what Mark 
must he thinking of her. Next she went over 
in her mind what she could remember of the 
letter. The prevailing impression was the ur¬ 
gency of her father’s desire that she should 
marry Mark. There was no question of the 
latter’s affection for. and gratitude towards 
flic former, and she now began to .feel sure that 
Mark was animated by a sense of duty in ask¬ 
ing her to marry him. 

“ 1 must get right away,” she said feverishly. 
” I will go as soon as possible.” So she re¬ 
turned home and resumed her preparations. It 
was with care that she chose the wearing apparel 
which woidd be suitable to a “ Jane Wood,” 
and in this choice Catherine was once more 
summoned to her assistance. 
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“But now that you are engaged to Air. Has¬ 
tings why on earth do you think of burying 
yourself in such a hole as Ironhampton ? ” asked 
Catherine. 

“My engagement will not make the slightest 
difference to my plans—only that I am all the 
more determined to get away. In fact, I in¬ 
tend to go down there next Monday " 

“The day that t start work with Mr. Has¬ 
tings.’' Catherine said reflectively, “ but if ho 
asks questions about you ' " 

“ You will kindly keep your mouth closed, - ’ 
Celia answered with decision. 

But she had greater difficulty with her aunt, 
who strongly opposed whnl she termed ‘-this 
masquerade.” 

“If you were a sentimental romantic joting 
girl, J could understand it.'’ she protested. 

“ lYrhaps I am going to qualify myself to he 
the wife of such a man as Mark. As a politician 
he will need a mate who has some exj>orience of 
life us it really is. I propose to go and gather 
experience.” 

“ You are a self-willed girl. 1 hope you will be 
thoroughly unhappy, and uncomfortable. You 
certainly will not go with my approval.'’ 

“Then 1 must go without it,’’ Celia answered 
cheerfully. “ But I shall trust you not to betray 
my confidence. On no account must you give a 
hint to anyone of what I am doing. Can I trust 
you to that extent ? ” 
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“You can. You leave me no alternative for, 
I have already given you my promise. But 
you must not ask me for sympathy, whatever 
happens.” 

Celia dined alone that night for she was in 
no mood for company, and afterwards she shut 
herself up in her den and proceeded to 
be thoroughly miserable. In all probability 
Mark was thoroughly disgusted with her. 
Such a man did not continue to be fond of 
a woman whom he could not trust. It was a 
mean, despicable trick that she had done, and 
it would be a very long time before she forgave 
herself. 

For a long time she thought over each little 
happening during the last few days. Her 
quick brain analyzed everything that concerned 
Mark, and she became more than ever con¬ 
vinced that he was not really in love with her. 
Moreover, she told herself once more that she 
had to all intents and purposes forced his hand 
by throwing her arms round his neck. 

“ I shall be so glad to get away. Absence 
may help me to see things in the right perspec¬ 
tive.” 

Then a difficulty presented itself to her which 
she had not considered. As an engaged man, 
Mark would naturally expect to receive letters 
from her, and this was a difficulty which must 
be solved before her departure. Finally, she 
decided to have a very straight talk to him in 
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•the morning. So when she reached the offioe 
she did not sit down at once. 

“ No business this morning, Mark. I simply 
must talk to you about yesterday afternoon— 
and tho previous evening,” she added, and a 
slight blush came to her cheeks. “ As to my 
having rftad the letter, I am abjectly ashamed, 
and if you can forgive me 1 can’t forgivo 
But I really want to speak of our engagement. 
Frankly I am not at all satisfied that we care for 
one another as man and wife should care Our 
engagement was too sudden. I don’t believe 
either of us realized what we were doing. Thcro 
is too much at stake to allow ourselves to be com¬ 
mitted by a hasty action. I have carefully 
thought over things, and have decided to go 
away as I orginally intended. Perhaps absence 
will enable us to find out how we really stand 
with one another. Under tho circumstances I 
feel that letters might do more harm than good. 
As I feel at present I certainly could not write 
naturally to you,” she wound up. and he noticed 
that her manner was unusually nervous. 

“ Of course, I must bow to your decision. I 
recognize with you that our engagement is only 
probationary. And I don’t think I ought to 
urge anything against your wishes. If you 
think it better not to write to mo while you are 
away, don’t do so. On the other hand, it will 
doubtless be necessary for me to communicate 
with you if only on business matters.” 
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“ Then I can answer by cable. For convene 
ience it would be better that you should address 
me care of my Bank. I may be moving con¬ 
tinually, but the Bank will be able to get into 
touch with me always.” 

Mark was surprised that she should choose 
this means of communication us it wtmld have 
been moro natural for her to announce her 
changes of address to himself at the office. 
However, lie made no comment; in fact, he was 
just as disturbed in mind as she appeared to be. 
When she had left his chambers the previous 
afternoon, it seemed to him that everything 
was upside down, and that he was dreaming. 
Surely Celia could not have been guilty of such 
an act of deceit. As he imagined her, she would 
be incapable of violating a confidence. And he 
certainly showed this belief in leaving the letter 
on the table. He had very little knowledge of 
women, and he had no suspicion that an impulse 
might overcome a strong nature. But he well 
knew that Celia did regret quickly what sho 
had done, and determined to dismiss the inci¬ 
dent from his mind. 

Celia had been watching him nervously, 
wondering if he would see anything strange in 
her wish to be communicated with through her 
bank, and to her relief he began to talk of some¬ 
thing else. 

Finally, as she was about to leave, he asked her 
to dine with him that night. 
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“ As you are going away on Monday—natur¬ 
ally I want to see as much of you as possible.” 

“ No, not to-night, Mark. Indeed, I only want 
to see you once more before I go away. I think 
you will understand.” 

“ It must be as you please,” he answered 
quietly. • 


CHARTER XIII 

It was with a sense of adventure that Edward 
Burton set out for Ironhampton. As a matter 
of fact, Celia had done him an injustice, for al¬ 
though her wealth was a natural attraction to 
an impecunious man, his affection for her was 
none the less genuine. Her strictures upon his 
idleness had cut him to the quick, and he was 
quito determined to make good, whatever dis¬ 
comforts ho had to put up with. lie was re¬ 
ceived at the works by the manager, to whom 
Scathmorc had written, and by the manager 
was sent on to the foreman of the foundry. As 
ho possessed no practical skill whatsoever, he 
was started on labourers’ work, which he found 
hard and tedious. Howover, in spite of the 
softness of his muscles, he stuck to it to the end 
of the day. Then, stiff and tired he returned 
to tho lodgings which he had secured in a 
small house forming one of a long street of 
buildings of a similar design. 

His landlady had prepared for him a high tea, 
which he regarded with grim amusemont, but 
he certainly was hungry, and quickly found 
that the food was well cooked, and he finally 
ended by making a hearty meal. Then he 
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lighted an old briar pipe and sat down with a 
book, but found the events of the day much 
more interesting than any fiction. 

It was the following night that he met Cath¬ 
erine Barr, on his way back from work, and it 
was she who suggested that they should have 
dinner together. 

“ Dinner—you mean tea,” he remarked with 
a grin. 

“ I don’t care what you call it. The air of 
Ironharapton may be full of smoke, but it does 
give one an appetite.” 

They chose a small and unpretentious res¬ 
taurant where they ordered a simplo meal. 

“ We must live up to our positions,” he said 
cheerfully. “ By the by, supposo some of your 
office people saw us feeding together—I a 
simple labourer—wouldn’t there bo a great 
scandal ? ” 

“ Even with those clothes on you certainly 
don’t look the part Now you can toll me why 
you have taken on this job. Of courso, 1 can 
see Celia’s hand in the business.” 

“ Tou are quite right. But so far I am 
thoroughly enjoying myself. When I get my 
muscles into trim I shall be all right. The one 
thiDg I am missing is a bath. I never could 
get used to one of the tin sort. That’s the 
worst of having such a long body,” he said with 
a laugh. 

“ But what’s going to be the end of it all ? 
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Do you propose to continue in this way to the 
end of your life ? ” 

“ I believe I am to gather practical exper¬ 
ience of every side of the business. If I prove 
myself competent and show sufficient intelli¬ 
gence I shall be promoted to a responsible 
position in due course,” he answend bghtly. 

“ Are you doing this for the love of Celia,” 
she asked frankly. 

“ 1 really believe \ am. The one drawback 
is that I’m going to find it pretty lonely after 1 
have finished work, but fortunately I’m fond of 
reading ” 

“ You might easily run up to town on Satur¬ 
day afternoon and stay there until Sunday 
night,” bhe remarked, and watched with curi¬ 
osity the effect of the suggestion 

“ Not on your life— J'y suvi et j'y reaie. At any 
rate, we can meet sometimes if you would care 
to.” 

“ Rather. I haven't seen anyone down heic 
that I could make a fiiend of, and I, too, am 
going to find it lonely,” she answered, and upon 
this understanding they parted after the meal 
was finished. » 

Burton had already noticed that his fellow 
workmen regarded him with some curiosity. 
Upon the advice of tho foreman he had at once 
joined tho Union, which indeed was necessary. 
It was during the mid-day break that he had to 
submit to his first cross-examination, but had the 
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sense to appreciate that the slightest display of 
“ side ” would render his position uncomfortable 
However, he was no .ictor, and was unable to 
change his accent so that it was impossible to 
disguise the fact that he was what they generally 
termed “ a toff.*’ From their attitude he could 
see that.ho was regarded with suspicion and 
realized that he must act with great tact to 
avoid unpleasantness in the future. 

Burton had heard the men talking of cricket, 
and learnt that the works had a ground of its 
own and a team in which they took great pride. 
Accordingly, when the siren blew on Saturday 
he returned home quickly, changed into flannels 
and started out to explore. There were prepara¬ 
tions for a match, and he noticed that the man¬ 
ager—Colthurst by name—was evidently one 
of the team. Burton kept himself in the 
background, but just before the match was 
about to begin Colthurst noticed him and came 
over. 

“ We .are a man short. Our best batsman 
hurt his wrist this morning Do you by any 
chance play cricket ? ” 

“ Yes,” Burton answered quietly. 

“ Then perhaps you will make one of tho 
team.” 

The match was one of the most important of 
the season, being against the town of Iron- 
hampton, and the struggle was always keen 
The town batted first and although no very pro- 
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longed stand was made, they compiled a good 
score for such a match—210 runs. 

Burton made a good impression by the clean¬ 
ness of his fielding. But had not been asked to 
bowl. The Works started very slowly, and it 
looked as if the match rau^t end in a draw. Five 
wickets were down for little mo* c than «a hundred 
runs, and there remained but an hour to play, 
when Burton went to the wickets. The man¬ 
ager stood at the pavilion and watched the first 
over with great anxiety, for he was just as keen 
as the others that their team should win. 

“ Hooray! That man Burton can bat,*’ he 
cried as a perfectly timed late * cut' sent the 
ball to tho boundary for four. 

For the first few overs Burton was cautious 
until he had played himself in. Then he let 
himself go with a vengeance and treated all 
tho bowling alike. The score mounted rapidly, 
and the crowd, of which a great number were men 
from the works waxed enthusiastic. Soon there 
were enquiries as to who was the stranger who 
was batting so well, and there was some sur¬ 
prise when it became known that he was a 
labourer in the foundry. 

It was Burton who made the winning hit, and 
he returned to the pavilion amid the wild plaudits 
of his fellow workmen. 

Colthurst was the first to congratulate him, 
and when Burton had taken off his pads drew 
him on one side. 
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“I must admit that when Mr. Scathmore 
Wrote to me I did not altogether approve of the 
experiment he«. was making. I have always 
found that the only possible position of a gentle¬ 
man in such works as ours is that of a ‘ pupil.’ 
The men generally arc strongly prejudiced 
against such as you—they almost look upon 
you as blacklegs—that you are taking bread out 
of their mouths as you are not compelled to 
work for a living.’' 

“Indeed. I am compelled to work for my liv¬ 
ing,” Burton answered with a smile. “ The 
fact that I have not hitherto done so has been a 
general cause of complaint against mo.” 

“ Well, I think you have effectively smoothed 
your path. Our men are generally keen sports¬ 
men, and if you are as good at football as you are 
at cricket they will end by making something 
of a hero of you.” 

“ I used to play ‘ Rugger ’—I’m no earthly 
good if ' Soccer ’ is your game.” 

“ Wo do play * Rugger ’ and have a very fine 
team. The men are simply mad on the game.” 

“ Then I must soon begin to get into training 
for the season,” Burton said cheerfully. “ The 
work I am doing will *help, for I am simply as 
soft as putty. I am afraid I have been a slacker 
jn most ways.” 

“I am a bachelor—will you come and dine 
with me to-night,” tho manager asked genially. 

“No, sir, I think I had better not. It is 
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land of you to ask me. But I want to try to 
* make good.’ as far as possible without influence.” 

“You wouldn’t be here without that,” Colt- 
hurst intervened quickly. 

“ Quite so, but now that I am here J don’t 
want to be favoured in any way. and if the men 
knew that I wore (lining with y v and «that sort 
of thing then-" 

“ 1 quite understand, perhaps you are right. 
I hope >ou will continue to play for us. There 
is a match every Saturday until the end of the 
season. By the by. do you bowl ? ” 

“ Yes Right—medium.” 

“That's just what we want I’ll seo you 
have a trial next Saturday." 

When Burton left the ground ho could not 
help noticing that many eyes were turned to¬ 
wards him with an exchange of muttered words 
that were evidently complimentary to him. 

He spent a quiet evening at home, and when 
Sunday morning came he wondered what he 
should do with himself. Finally he decided to 
set out, and sec what the country was like. To 
his surprise, when the outskirts of the town was 
reached he found really beautiful scenery. It 
had been dark when he first arrived at Ironhamp- 
ton, so he tramped along and about lunch time 
saw a quaint old roadside inn, where he stopped 
and ordered a meal of cold roast beef, which he 
enjoyed thoroughly, especially as the pint of 
home brewed ale wa.i really excellent. 
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As he continued his stroll it was with a feel¬ 
ing of content with himself, and the world 
generally, that he had not had for years. There 
was certainly something in working for one’s 
living. It gave a zest to life and a greater 
appreciation of the other things. 

When .Burton arrived at the foundry in the 
morning, ho could not help noticing the friendly 
glances which greeted him. His success on 
Saturday was assuredly the cause of the change. 
By tins time he had gathered some idea of the 
casting of metals and watched the various pro¬ 
cesses with the greatest interest. From the 
making of the mould from the wooden pattern 
to the pouring in of the melton iron. When 
he returned to his lodgings that night lie found a 
letter from Catherine .awaiting him announcing 
that she had been summoned to the London 
office, ft was with a feeling of disappointment 
that he learnt the news for they had met on 
several evenings, and already was finding great 
difficulty in amusing himself when the work 
was over. 

When his landlady, Mrs. Brown, brought in 
tea one night, she announced that she had an¬ 
other lodger coming.* “But &he won’t make 
any difference to you, sir, as she's going to have 
her meals in her own room.'’ 

It was not Mrs. Brown’s usual custom to 
apply tho epithet of “ sir ” to her lodgers, 
but somehow or other Burton impressed her, 
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and she was compelled to award him this word, 
of respect. 

He received her announcement with indiffer¬ 
ence, for he did not see that the arrival of a new 
lodger would be likely to affect him, personally. 

At last Saturday came round again, and he 
thoroughly enjoyed his game of cricketf making 
some fifty runs for his side. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Celia 1yd decided to leave for Ironhampton on 
the Sunday morning; so sho asked Mark to 
spend the last evening with her. All her pre¬ 
parations wero completo, and she longed to get 
away. She was alono when he came, for at 
Celia’s request Lady Armstrong had accepted an 
invitation to dinner. On arriving he was taken 
straight to the “ den ” where Celia was ready to 
receive him. There was nothing lover-liko in 
the greetings which they exchanged, and dinner 
was served almost immediately. 

For a time there was very little conversation, 
but soon Mark was asking questions about the 
torn' which he imagined she was making, and she 
found some difficulty in finding suitable answers 
without telling deliberate lies. 

Mark had been going through a thoroughly 
uncomfortable time, and was very far from 
feeling the happiness usually attributed to a 
newly engaged man.* Celia’s manner and con¬ 
duct provided a puzzle, which he was quite 
unable to solve for she varied with each day. 
At times he had been tempted to put an end 
to their provisional engagement, but had finally 
decided to leave himself entirely in her hands. 
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As the dinner proceeded, sho gradually unbent, 
and brought the whole battery of her charms 
to bear on him—it was her intention to leave as 
favourable an impression as possible. 

“ Will you really miss me, Mark,” she asked 
abruptly, and looked straight into his eyos. 

“ You know that I shall—Celia, t am not 
altogether happy about ourselves. T love you 
beyond everything and I believe you care for 
me. Surely things should be different between 
us. I wonder-" 

“ Don't wonder about anything,” she broke 
in impetuously. •• It is only time that can 
solve our difficulties. 1 ask you to be very 
patient with me. I wish to Heaven I were in 
the position of other girls. All this money has 
made such a difference to me. It has begun to 
warp my life, and my only chance of salvation 
is in getting away. Come back to the ‘ den ’ 
and I will give you a cigar.” 

As she spoke, she smiled at him kindly, and 
placed her hand on his arm. 

“ You are rather a dear. Mark, and I do care 
for you,” she said in a low voice. 

Seated in her room, Celia made no effort to 
start a conversation, and Mark was content to 
be silent. His eyes rested on her reflectively, 
and suddenly a great longing came to him to 
take her in his arms. A vivid memory of the 
night of the thunderstorm came to him, and he 
yearned to feel her passionate kisses on his lips. 
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.Their eyes chanced to meet, and she read his 
thoughts. A quick movement towards him, 
and she paused abruptly and drew back. No, 
it was better that they should not part upon 
a note of passion. Until she was convinced 
that he loved her as a woman should be loved, 
he must t>e kept at arm's length. A long separa¬ 
tion would surely provide a test of affection, 
and perhaps when they met again all difficulties 
would have vanished 

At an early hour, she bade him good-bye, and 
neither showed any sign of emotion when they 
parted. 

Catherine came to breakfast in the morning, 
and afterwards superintended Celia’s dressing. 
The costume chosen was absolutely simple— 
“ ready made ” and of a cut that brought smiles 
to both their faces. 

** Isn’t it awful 1 ” Celia said with a laugh. 

“ At any rate it’s quite suitable to Jane Wood,” 
Catherino answered after a critical glance. 

As she spoke, the telephone bell rang, and Celia 
took up the receiver. It was Mark who spoke, 
and he announced his intention of going to 
Victoria Station for a filial good-bye. 

“On no account must you come—I don’t 
want you.” Celia answered quickly, and waited 
broathlessly to hear what he should say. 

“Just as you wish, dear,” camo the coldly 
spoken words, and she breathed a quick sigh of 
relief. 
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Then came the final interview with her aunt, 
and the two girls set out for the station in a 
taxi-cab upon the top of which rested a well 
worn tin box, which contained all that Celia 
was taking with her. Instinctively she asked 
for a first-class ticket for Ironhampton, but 
Catherine quickly intervened. * 

Third-class my dear, you are going to give 
yourself away at the outset.” 

“ How stupid I am,” Celia laughed heartily. 

They went along the platform, but there were 
a good number of travellers in the train, chiefly 
“ theatricals ” However, they succeeded in 
finding a carriage in which there was only a 
single passenger—an elderly woman, but before 
the tram started a crowd of girls came in laughing 
merrily and exchanging light-hearted chaff. 
Their presenco made any confidential conver¬ 
sation with Cathciine impossible. A warning 
whistle, and they were off. and Celia leant from 
the window waving a final adieu to her friend. 
Then she settled herself back and eyed with 
interest her travelling companions. Soon she 
gathered that the crowd wero going to Ironhamp¬ 
ton, and were members qf the company who 
were going to play a revue in that town. It 
was the first time she had ever come closely into 
contact with members of “ the ” profession, 
and their frank conversation greatly amused her. 
Before very long her neighbour addressed a 
remark, and Celia was inoluded in the party. 
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Sandwiches were produced and offered to her, 
*and although she was not hungry, she could 
not bring herself to refuse. They elicited from 
her the fact that she also was going to Ironhamp- 
ton, and a vory fair-haired girl facing her pro¬ 
ceeded to ask a number of questions. 

“ Wha£ are you going to do there, my dear ? 
For your own sake I hope you are not going to 
stay vory long—it’s an awful place.” 

“ f shall bo there for several months,” Celia 
answered quietly. 

“ What are you going to do ? Are you in the 
milinery lino ? ” 

*• No, I am going thcro to look for work.” 

“ You won’t find much to do, unless you try 
the ironworks.” 

“That’s just what I intond to do,” Colia 
answered with a smile. 

“ You’ll find that a pretty tough proposition, 
my dear—but I suppose you aro going as a 
clerk.” 

“No, I intend to try and get into the 
works.” 

“ Surely you can find something better to do 
than that. With your good looks, why don’t 
you try for a “ shop ” on the stage. You have 
got a good figure, and will make as much money 
as you will at the works—besides, our life is 
much more pleasant if it weren’t for thiri beastly 
Sunday travelling. We do have some good 
times.” 
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“ I am sure of that, but I have decided to go, 
to tho works.” 

“It’s a good job we don't all think alike— 
everyone to their taste,” tho girl answered with 
a shrug of her shoulders, and turned to speak to 
one of her friends. 

At first Celia had been inclined to resent this 
blunt questioning, but quickly realized that 
the girl was good-natured and meant no offence. 
However, she was glad when at last Tronhampton 
was reached, and she had alighted on the plat¬ 
form. With Catherine’s advice in her mind she 
did not take a cab, but looked for a porter to 
take her box to lodgings w hich had been engaged 
through her friend. It was with distaste that 
she viewed the long terrace in which was to be 
her future home. However, there were clean 
blinds in the windows in the house before which 
the porter stopped, and the woman who 
came in answer to her knock gave her a smiling 
welcome. 

*’ Come in, my dear. I have got your dinner 
ready for you,” Mrs. Brown remarked, and held 
out her hand which Celia took after tho slightest 
pause. 

The porter carried in h&r box, and placed it 
in the bedroom, and then waited expectantly for 
his tip. Celia opened her purse and produced 
two half-crowns which she handed to him while 
Mrs. Brown regarded her in blank amazement. 

“What are you aoing—a couple of shillings 
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would have been enough for him! ” she ex¬ 
postulated. 

“ You mind your own business, mum—thank 
you. miss,” the porter answered, and touching 
Ills cap hurried away. 

“ Clod bless my soul—five shillings—a whole 
five shillings. My dear, you must be made of 
money,*' chided the landlady. 

Celia laughed neivously, but she blamed her¬ 
self for this indiscretion which sho had com¬ 
mitted at the very outset. 

“ It s rather hot and a very long way from the 
fetation.’ she remarked apologetically. 

Mrs. Brown only sniffed in answer, but led the 
way to the sitting-room. 

Come and have your dinner at once or it 
will be getting cold. I’ll go and dish up the 
vegetables.” 

Celia laughed quietly to herself, but the 
laughter vanished as sho looked round the room. 
True, everything was spotlessly clean, but there 
was not the slightest comfort in the place. Then 
she went to her bedroom to take off her coat 
and hat, and found that room equally as com¬ 
fortless. The sheets were very coarse, and she 
fingered them rueful 1/. The bed was narrow 
and the mattress hard and without the springs 
to which she was accustomed. The looking 
glass so small that she was scarcely able to view 
the whole of her face at one time. The floor 
was carpetless except for a small mat beside the 
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bed. There were no pictures on the walls for 
which she was thankful when she remembered 
those in the sitting-room. However, there 
were two or three framed texts taken from the 
Scriptures, and she wondered how long she would 
bo able to live with them. 

However, her sense of humo r quickly came 
to the rescue, and her expression was quite 
cheerful when she returned to the sitting-room 
to find a hcaped-up plate awaiting her. 

I'm letting you have a glass of my own beer,” 
Mrs. Brown remarked pleasantly, and hovered 
round to watch Celia’s enjoyment of the raoal she 
had prepared 

The kiiil»* ''he held was black bandied, largo 
and clumsy, and the folk, was evidently of a 
base metal, it was with dillieulty that she con¬ 
cealed her dismay as she staited to cal. How¬ 
ever, she found that the meat was excellently 
cooked, but it would be quilo impossible to 
consume anything like tho amount that was 
before her. Now and again she paused, only to 
resume again as she encountered Mrs. Brown’s 
encouraging glance. 

“ You don’t seem to have much appetite. Isn’t 
the food to your liking ? * Perhaps it’s the Lon¬ 
don air.” 

“ I’m noL a bit hungry to-day ; 1 had a big 
breakfast,” Celia cried hastily. 

“ Can’t you eat any rnoro ! ” 

“ Not a little bit." 
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# Mrs. Brown reluctantly removed the half- 
empty plate, and returned in a few minutes 
with a huge helping ol boiled raisin pudding— 
tho sight of which caused Celia to utter a cry of 
dismay. 

“I really don’t think 1 can eat any more,” 
she protected. 

“ But, my dear—if you don't eat you will never 
be able to work.” 

“ Perhaps I shall bo able to do better to¬ 
morrow.” 

*• i hope so, 1 havou’t much use for people 
who shun their Actuals. You should just see 
the way Air. Burton puts away his food. He’s 
some man he is.” 

** Mr. Burton,” Celia cried with interest. 

“ Yes, my other lodger. He’s a fine young 
man—just sec you don’t get falling in love with 
him. I don't think ho has much use for girls 
though.” 

And for the first time since Celia had entered 
that house she indulged in a hearty laugh. 





CHAPTER XV 

Celia had no doubt that the I* bow-lodger was 
Edward Burton, and it would be necessary to 
see him as soon as possible, (or there was not 
the slightest possibility of avoiding recognition. 

After dinner was over she went to her bedroom 
and commenced to unpack her box. Now she 
began to regret that she had not brought with 
her things that would givo an air of comfort to 
the room, flowexer, she placed out one or 
two photographs, and by the time .die had fini-hod 
the place looked more habitable. 

Then she sat, down on the bed -there was no 
arm-chair —and lighted a cigarette. Already she 
was beginning to realize something of what the 
change of surroundings would mean. There 
was evidently no bathroom in the place—it was 
horrible to contemplate life without her daily 
bath —and the washhand basin in her room was 
small in the extreme. The door was suddenly 
thrown open and Mrs. &rown came in staring 
with disapproval at the lighted cigarette. How¬ 
ever, Celia was chielly concerned by the fact 
that her landlady had entered without giving a 
warning knock, and decided that that state of 
affairs must be changed from the outset. How- 
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ever, she did not wish to cause possible friction 
by speaking at once, so decided that for the 
present she would be content by locking her 
door. 

“ So you’re one of those young women that 
smoke,” Mrs. Brown said bluntly. 

“ Yes. i find it good for my nerves. 1 hope 
you don’t mind,” Celia said sweetly. 

“ Smoking, no. T like to see a man with a 
pipe in his mouth. But as for women-” 

“ Mrs. Brown, if you and l are going to be 
friends 1 think we must come to an understand¬ 
ing.” Celia intervened with precision. “ If I am 
to remain with you I must be mistress in my own 
room.” 

'■ You can, so long as you behave yourself.” 

“ I hope 1 shall always do that—but please, 
Mrs. Brown, don’t let us quarrel. You. have 
been very kind to me since I came. After all, 
there i* not very much harm in smoking. Most 
women do nowadays.” 

“ Yes women—but not ladies,” commented the 
landlady. 

Again Celia’s sense of humour was touched, 
and she laughed merrily. 

“You seem to approve of the pipe—shall I 
start one ? But I am sure you will soon get 
used to the idea,” she said with a pleasant smile. 

Mrs. Brown appeared to bo somewhat molli¬ 
fied, and Celia congratulated herself upon hav¬ 
ing been firm. Already she recognized that her 
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landlady was a thoroughly good-hearted woman, 
bul would be inclined to domineer and must be 
kept well in hand. 

A man’s voice could be heard calling for Mrs. 
Brown, and Celia recognized that her fellow- 
lodger was indeed Edward Burton. The door 
of the room was thrown open, .rid blit saw him 
standing on the landing. 

“ l have been for a long tramp and am ready 
for my tea,” lie announced cheerfully. 

“All right. Ill get it for you at once,” answered 
Mrs. Brown, and bustled away. 

Burton was glancing curiously at Celia, and for 
lho moment did not recognize her, as her back 
was to the window'. 

“How do you do, Mr. Burton. 1 inn Celia 
Molten, but. here Cm Jane Wood. Please re¬ 
member that—I will explain even thing to you 
afterwards," she said hurriedly. 

“Ilave we met before or are we to be 
strangers ? ” he asked with a laugh. 

“ Strangers, I think.” 

Celia had joined him on the landing, and Mrs. 
Brown peered at thorn from below and evi¬ 
dently regarded their conversation with dis¬ 
approval. 

“ Tea will be ready in a few minutes.” the 
landlady called. 

“ Good—shall we go for a walk afterwards,” 
ho whispered, and Celia nodded her head. 

It was curious, but the presence of Burton 
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.gave her a strange feeling of comfort, and the 
feeling of depression that had been with her 
lessened appreciably. When he called to her 
she was ready and joined him in the little hall. 

“Mr. Burton is going to show me something 
of the town,” she explained to Mrs. Brown, who 
was regarding them suspiciously, and the only 
answer was a grunt of disapproval. 

Neither Celia nor Burton talked very much 
until the town was left behind, and then she drew 
in a deep breath. 

*’ Tho country is lovely—at any rate I shall 
havo the Sundays to look forward to,” she said 
with a sigh. 

“Now you can explain this mystery to me. 
Of course T am quite willing to accept Jane 
Wood, but I must confess that my curiosity is 
aroused. Just tell me as much as you wish.” 

“ l am simply out to see life. Hitherto I 
have nover lived. T havo only mixed with a 
very narrow circle, and T know nothing. I 
want to understand people. 1 want to bo accepted 
for what \ am, and not for what 1 have,” she 
cried impetuously. 

** I believe I understand. You couldn't have 
come to a better place than Tronliampton. 
Since I arrived here I’vo had weird and wonder¬ 
ful experiences. Already I feel J am a working 
man, and I have you to thank for it. Miss 
Molton, I am deeply grateful,” he said earnestly. 

'* Jane, if you please—it will be safer.” What- 
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ever happens, I don’t want anyone to find t 
out that I am Celia Molton.” She paused and 
looked at him critically. “ Yes, I can see a 
change in you. You are more erect—you seem 
to have more vigour.” 

“Yes, I am alive,” he a./wered with a laugh. 
“Now vou can tell me wliaf \'*u pioposo to 
do.” 

“ f haven’t quite made up iny mind. Per- 
haps you can help me with your advice. First 
of all I want to find work of some kind, and I 
don’t care very much what it is. so long as I am 
able to do it.” 

“ What can you do. Jam' ; ” 

‘* [ really don’t know—that’s what L want 
to find out. T have a pair of hands and a brain 
of sorts, and that’s about all.” she answered 
ruefully. 

Soon ho was asking her further questions 
and it was evident to her that ho suspected 
some other reason, as well as the desire for 
experience, for her coming to Ironhampton. 
Man-like, ho imagined that there must be a 
man in the case, but had not the courage to 
question her specifically upon that point. From 
the commencement her relations were friendly, 
and each took pleasure in tho company of the 
other. Burton gave her a good deal of advice 
as to her bohaviour while in Ironhampton, for 
which she was grateful. 

“ I don’t think we ought to meet very often,” 
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she remarked reflectively, “ otherwise there will 
\>c a lot of gossip. Already Mrs. Brown has 
her eye on ns.” 

“ I quito agree with you. By the hy. how is 
Miss Barr ? ” 

‘‘Catherine is very well. She is now Mr. 
Hastings’# secretary. ’ ’ 

‘‘A rummy cove Hastings. I have never 
been able to got the hang of him,” remarked 
Burton. 

“ Neither have I,” answered Celia, but said 
no more. 

Before reaching their lodgings again she im¬ 
pressed upon him the importance that no one 
at all should know of her presence in rronliamp- 
ton. 

Upon entering, Mrs. Brown met them in the 
hall and told Celia that her supper had been 
laid for her. 

“ And yours is ready for you,” she said turn¬ 
ing to Burton. 

Celia went straight to her sitting-room, and 
now she found that the exercise and fresh air 
had given her an appetite. As soon as she had 
finished she rang the bell, and Mrs. Brown 
appeared, having thoroughly recovered her 
good temper. As a matter of fact, the landlady 
had grown very fond of Burton, and ho had laid 
himself out to smooth things over. Her maimer 
was quite genial, and she impressed upon Celia 
to mention anything that she wanted. 
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“ I know T’ve got my funny ways, but I’dj 
not half a bad sort when you know me.” 

“ I am quite sure of that,” Celia answered 
witli sincerity. 

She retired at an e?ily hour, and being really 
tired was soon fast a'-kcp At seven o’clock 
she was called by Mrs. Brow.i and fproceoded 
to malcc her toilet. The night's rest had done 
her a great deal of good, and she was in the 
highest of spirits, and prepared to put up with 
any discomfort or inconvenience. 

Breakfast was waiting for her, and after the 
meal was over she set out for tho ironworks. 

At the main entrance there was a board con¬ 
taining a list of vacancies, hut all the people 
required were men. She entered into conver¬ 
sation with tho gatekeeper who eyed her 
critically. 

You aren't the sort of woman we want in 
this place,” lie remarked, for he had noticed 
hoi retined accent Why don’t you go on to 
the ofliees. A job as a clerk would better suit 
you.” 

But Celia had no wish to do w'ork of that class 
if sho could succeed in finding anything else, and 
so she left her name, to be advised of the first 
vacancy that might arise. After all, it would 
be just as well to spend a day or two in 
looking round and getting used to this sudden 
ohange. 

Sho strolled throagh the town, and chanced 
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to meet several of her travelling companions of 
the previous day, by whom she was hailed as 
though she was an old friend. 

“Como and have a glass of stout, dear,” one 
said hospitably. 

Celia s instinct was to refuse, but after all her 
aim was to <ro life, and after a pause she decided 
to accept the invitation, it was the first, time 
she had been inside a public house, and sho 
looked round with undisguised curiosity. The 
drink she found nauseous, and pi.teed it on ono 
side with an air of distaste. 

“ Don’t you like it, dear > Well, have something 
else.” the fair haired girl said cheerfully. 

“ 1 think I should prefer a glass of port.” 

Celia did not realize that this drink cost twice 
as much as the stout, and failed to sco tho rueful 
expression that appeared on the girl's face. 
Before very long she asked all of them to dunk 
with her, and eyes were opened widely when 
she opened her purse, and displujed a thick 
packet of notes. She observed their surprise, 
and decided that in the future she must be more 
careful, and carry littlo money with her. Upon 
parting from them she received a hearty in¬ 
vitation to go roimd *behind the scenes of tiro 
theatre to their dressing-room during the even¬ 
ing performance. 

This was a phase of life which was entirely 
strange to her, and she found it extremely in¬ 
teresting. These girls were rough in manner, 
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and rather vulgar in appearance, but they evi¬ 
dently were good-natured and generous. 

Upon returning to her lodging she mot Bur¬ 
ton, who was just leaving, and he stopped to 
exchange a few words. She announced to him 
her lack of success, and ho again advised lier 
to look for work as a clerk. < 

“ If you like, I'll say a word foi you to the 
manager; he seems a good sort, and inclined to 
he friendly.” ho remarked, and they both laughed 
heartily at tlu* idea of the proprietress of the 
works receiving a recommendation to her man¬ 
ager from a man in Burton's position. 

After dinner—Celia was already beginning to 
call the mid-day meal by that name—she once 
more went into town, and wandered aimlessly 
around without the slightest feeling of boredom. 
It was so strange to be unrecognized and alone, 
when all her life she had been “fussed over,” 
and guarded. 



CHAPTER XVI 


It was nftt until the following Monday that Celia 
received a summons to attend at the ironworks, 
fn the meantime she had been growing accus¬ 
tomed to her surroundings, and h.ul made the 
acquaintance of several of the women who were 
employed in the pattern-making department. 
The introduction to them was brought about by 
an incident that occurred during the week. One 
night, she was returning home to supper, when 
she noticed a girl clinging to the railings of a 
house, and crying bitterly. Upon the impulse 
of the moment, she went up, and asked if she 
could help in any way. Tho girl’s sobs at once 
stopped, and she looked suspiciously at Celia. 

I only want to he left alone” was (he un¬ 
gracious answer (o Celia’s oiler. 

However, tho latter was determined not to 
leave her, and at last succeeded in ascertaining 
what troubled the girl. 

It appeared that that evening she had been 
dismissed from her work, and there was little 
prospect of her obtaining other employment. 

“It wasn’t my fault, T have been ill, on and 
off, for months, and I couldn’t help fainting. 
It wasn’t my fault,” she repeated miserably. 
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Colia drew her along, and talked to her gently, 
finally eliciting the whole story. The girl's 
name was Millie Ward, and it seemed that she 
was quite alone in the world, having supported 
herself sinco her father’s death Rome five yea* 
previously. But her disrnia si was not the only 
cause ol her tears—her " young n£m ” had 
proved unfaithful and had deserted her for an¬ 
other girl. 

“ I have no money lcffc and I don’t know 
what 1 am going to do,’’ Millie wound up 
piteously. 

“ First of all you are coming with me to have 
something to eat,” Celia answered cheerfully, 
and slipping her hand under Millie’s arm drew 
her along 

As soon as they were rn the hall (Vha called 
to Mr* Brown, and asked her to servo supper 
for two The landlady was not accustomed to 
lodgers having guests, and she stared doubtfully 
at Millie. 

“ 1 don’t know' that there is enough for two— 
besides-” 

“ We’ll make it do,” Celia interrupted her 
quickly. “ I wonder if you would go out and 
get a bottle of wine. This poor girl is really 
ill, and 1 think it would do her good.” 

” Wine indeed,” sniffed Mrs. Broun, but was 
finally peisuaded to go. 

Millie, with the natural suspicions of her class, 
hesitated to enter the sitting-room, but Celia 
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pressed her gently forward to a sent, and then re¬ 
moved hor hat. Although her face was thin, 
Millie showed signs of prettiness, but it was very 
evident tluft she was quito unfit for work, fu¬ 
dged, she was unable to eat and Celia urged her 
to see a doctor at once. 

“ I don«t know what to do,” Millie answered 
huskily. 

Celia had never been in intimate touch with 
such misoiy. and she longed to bo ablo to help, 
but it was difficult to know what to do. Sud¬ 
denly she saw tho girl sway in her chair, and 
quickly hastened to hold her up. ills. Brown 
was summoned, and after some pressuro reluc¬ 
tantly consented to Millie occupying the one 
vacant bedroom in the house. 

“ I always said I would never have more than 
two lodgers. Besides, who’s going to pay me,” 
she grumbled. 

“ L will,” Celia answered promptly. ** Let 
us get her to the room, and then I’ll fetch tho 
doctor.” 

ill's. Brown was at heart a good woman, 
and thoroughly kind-hearted in spite of the 
roughness of her spcc.ch and ways. Nho dis¬ 
played tenderness in assisting Millie upstairs, and 
joined Celia in helping to mako the girl com¬ 
fortable. 

The doctor came, and at ouco said that Millie 
was not in a fit condition to bo moved—in fact, 
she must stay in bed for some time, and suggested 
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that she should be sent to the workhouse in- 
firraary. 

“ No, not there,” Millie exclaimed in alarm, 
and began to cry piteously. 

“ Don't cry, dear, you shall not go away,” 
Celia said soothingly. “ l will keep you here 
until you get well.” * 

The doctor wrote out a prescription and gave 
his instructions as to treatment and Celia 
accompanied him to the hall. 

“ 1 hope you realize that you are taking on 
rather a serious responsibility.” lie remarked 
with a curious look at Celia. “The girl wants 
to be f«*d thoroughly well, and good food isn’t 
cheap May I ask your name, and what you 
are doing in fronhampton ( ” he wound up 
bluntly. 

“ Jane Wood- -and 1 am looking for work.” 

“ You don't look like our sort m this town. 
Anyhow, it's no business of mine,” ho said with 
a shrug of tho shoulders, and went away. 

Afterwards Mrs. Brown tackled Celia and 
spoke to her very frankly. 

“ I must confess I don’t understand you. 
You say you come here to find work, and yet 
you are willing and anxiotis to pay for a stranger 
you don’t know at all. I don’t like mysteries.” 

“Don’t be disagreeable. 1 realty am quite 
harmless—and I’m so very soriy for the poor 
girl. Do be kind to her, Mrs. Brown,” Celia 
said appealingly. 
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“ Well it’s your funeral and not mine. I 
suppose you will have your own way,” Mrs. 
Brown said, impatiently. 

In the morning Millie was not so well, and 
Celia stayed with her for most of the day, only 
leaving to fotch Millie’s box from the placo 
where she had been staying, at the same time 
paying the money that was due, and giving the 
new address. 

Soon after eight o’clock that night, three girls 
called and asked for Millie. Celia came down to 
them, explained what had happened and took 
them upstairs. When they understood that 
the sick girl was staying there as Celia’s guest, 
they became frankly curious, and did not try 
to conceal their surpriso when Celia told them that 
she was looking lor work. .Sally Thorne was 
evidently the ringleader of the three, a tall, 
well built girl with a swarthy complexion and 
flashing black eyes. “ You are a good sort, miss, 
to do this for a stranger,” began Sally. 

*’ Please don’t call me * miss,’ my name is Jane 
Wood,” Celia intervened quickly. 

Very well, Jane; we don't see that you 
should do all the paying for Alillio here. After 
all, she is nothing to > f ou, and sho is our friend. 
The three of iis are going to club together and 
help—what do you say, girls ? ” The others 
gave vigorous nods of assent and Celia felt that 
sho could not refuse this generous offer of assis¬ 
tance. 
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Each following night one or other of the girls 
called to sec Millie, and Celia formed a great 
liking for Sally Thorne, being struck by her 
rugged honesty, and straightforwardness. It 
was Sally who obtained for her the offer of 
work and was anxious to help her in every 
possible way. r 

On tho Tuesday morning tbero opened to Celia 
a new world, when she entered the large room of 
the factory where sho was to work. The loud 
hum of machinery somewhat dazed her at first, 
and it was a little timo beforo she became accus¬ 
tomed to tho noise. Sully was noar at hand 
with advice and encouragement. Celia was 
naturally quick, and her intelligence stood her 
in good stead, but by the end of tho day she^was 
tired out, and her step was weary as she made 
her way back to her lodgings. It was a relief 
to removo her overalls and indulge in a good 
wash. Although tiled in body, her mind was 
stimulated by the day’s experience, and when 
supper was over bodily fatigue vanished. Soon 
after she had finished the meal Sally called, and 
they did not go at once to visit Millie, but staged 
in tho sitting-room. 

“I like you—you are different,” Sally an¬ 
nounced bluntly. 

“ And I like you, Sally. Are you so 
kind to every stranger as you have been to 
me?” 

“ I liko to help people if I can. Yes, I like 
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“you, but I can’t help knowing that you are 
different to us girls.” 

“ In what way ? ” Celia asked with a touch 
of nervousness. 

"For one thing you speak differently. Then 
your clothes are no better than mine, but they 
look different on you. You are a lady—that’s 
what it is.” 

“ And so are you, Sally, if I over met one. So 
please don’t talk nonsenso. 1 do hope we arc 
going to bo friends.” 

“ Loolc here, Jano, are you down here to spy 
on us ? ” Sally asked with sudden suspicion. 

" I am not.” 


“ Are you going to write for the papers— is 
why you are hero ? ” 

I have never written a line for publication 
in my life.” 

Then why are you here,” insisted Sally. 

“ I have already told you—to work.” 

" This is the first day’s work you have ever 
done in your life—1 know. You havo only to 
look at your hands. Look hero, Jano, as T said 
before, I like you. Won’t you tell mo what it’s 
all about ? ” 

Celia did not know what to say. There was 
a natural disinclination to deceive this girl, and 
yet she felt it was impossible to tell her the 
truth. What should she say ? For a time there 
was silence and the girls’ eyes chanced to 
meet. Sally’s were a little suspicious, but Celia’s 
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did not shrink under the keenness of her* 
glance. 

“ Sally, I want you to trust me. Frankly, 
there is no real necessity for me to work for my 
living. I have been bored with life and miser¬ 
able.” 

“It’s a man—you arc in lov ” 'Sally in¬ 
terrupted with conviction. “That would account 
for everything,” she went on reflectively, “ and 
I shan’t ask you any more questions. I like 
tbo look of you, and am willing to trust you.” 

“Thank you, I promise not to betray your 
trust. Now shall we go and talk to Millie for a 
bit i ” 

“ By the by, you must come round with me 
on Saturday night to a meeting of our union. 
You have got your card all light.” 

“ Yes,” Celiu answered with a bmile. “ I 
should liko to come. I want to know everything 
about everything that affects us.” 

“ Right oh ! We will go to the cricket ground 
in the afternoon. When I came in just now I 
met that young man Burton going out. You 
should just havo seen him hitting the ball about 
tho other afternoon. He’s a fine man he is. 
Have you spoken to him yet * ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ 1 should like to know him,” Sally said with 
sudden shyness, and Celia smiled to herself at 
the request. 




CHAPTER XVII 

When the siren sounded after tho Saturday 
morning’s work Celia drew in a quick breath of 
relief. Tho week had passed with incredible 
rapidity, but her hands were tender and her 
bones ached. It was so pleasant to got rid of her 
overalls and put on a summer dress. Millie 
was a little better, but was gaining strength very 
slowly. Sally called, and they stayed for a 
little whilo with the sick girl, and then strolled 
along to the cricket ground. Upon arriving 
there they saw that Burton was at tho wickets 
batting vigorously. However, that da}' he did 
not make a big score, and soon retired to tho 
pavilion. A little later ho appeared without his 
pads and walked round tho ground until ho 
reached them. 

Celia smiled her greeting and then introduced 
Sally. 

“ This is my friend Sally Thorne,” she re¬ 
marked and Burton tdbk a scat beside them. 

They had met on few occasions since Celia 
started work, and then only for a moment or 
two. Burton was frankly curious to know how 
she was getting on, but was careful not to ask 
questions before Sally. However, he did com- 
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mit one or two indiscretions in conversation that 4 
showed a more intimate acquaintanceship be¬ 
tween them, and Sally began to wonder if this 
might l>o the man with whom Celia was in love. 
With her natural kindness of heart very soon she 
got up, and moved away, giving that she was 
going to speak to a friend. * 

“ I’ll be back in a few minutes,” she called to 
them. 

“ Well—how’s it going—the great experi¬ 
ment ? ” drawled Burton. 

“ .Splendidly. I haven’t known an instant of 
borodom. Already I feel I am a different 
woman. 1 have learnt so much and there is 
still so much to be learnt. I never imagined 
that thero wore such fine ]>copIe among the people 
who worked. That girl who has just left us— 
sho’s a lady if I evei met one. Their kindness to 
one another—kindness for which they do not 
expect any return. It amazes me,” sho said 
very quietly. 

“ I have found the working man a real good 
sportsman, and a fine chap altogether. They 
have given mo a fair chanco whon they might 
have mado things very unpleasant. Now tell 
me all *about yourself, and what you have been 
doing. Mrs. Brown has given me the full his¬ 
tory of the little girl you have taken in. Do you 
think it was quite wise ? If you aren’t very care¬ 
ful some of them will begin to smell a rat. n 

“To help Millie has given me more pleasure 
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than anything I have done in my life. I am 
'going to do everything that lies in my power to 
help such as Millie. Already I have seen many 
ways of improving the conditions under which 
women work. Then as to the wagos that are 
paid-” 

“ For JEIeaven’s sako don’t try to interfere in 
the question of wages You will brine a hor¬ 
nets nest around you if you do. Leave that 
for the trades unions and Employers’ Federa¬ 
tion to fight out.” 

“ Surely if I like I can increase the wagos of 
anyone in my employ.” 

“ Not on your lifo.” 

“ But the business is mine. The money that 
comes from it is mino and if T choose to sacri¬ 
fice a portion of my profits-” 

“ Celia, I most strongly advise you to leave 
that question alone. For one thing Scathmoro 
would never allow you to interfere, in fact, I 
am sure he would refuse to carry out any in¬ 
structions of that sort you chose to give. The 
question is much too big and intricate to be 
effected by a woman’s whim.” 

“ Mr. Scathmoro is no longer my trustee. Mr. 
Hastings lias taken his place, and 1 am quite 
confident he will do what I tell him to do. I 
certainly think that there should be an increase 
in wages all round.” 

“You will find Hastings a tough nut to 
orack,” Barton said with a grin. 
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“Then there ought to be some way of pro¬ 
viding a lunch for the girls. Lots of them have* 
to walk a long way to get their mid-day meal. 

I am going to have food cooked for them, and 
it will be supplied at its absolute cost. I have 
also other schemes in my miud. A little time 
ago, Mr. Hastings told mo that 1 bad shirked 
my responsibility. Now I realizo I have been 
almost criminal in my neglect. He will find 
that I have well learnt the lesson ho gave me,” 
she wound up vigorously. 

“ I can see fireworks ahead,” Burton answered 
lightly, and tho topic was abandoned, for Sally 
had arrived within hearing of them. 

Tho innings was coming to an end, and Burton 
announced that he must leave them, but before 
going away suggested that Celia should go for a 
long tramp with him. 

“ Sunday is a wretched day in Ironharapton, 
and I like to got right away from tho place,” 
he explained. 

“ But I ought to look after Millie,” Celia said 
doubtfully. 

“ You go—I’ll run in and look after Millie,” 
said Sally. 

Alone, the two girls were silent for a while, 
and Celia noticed that Sally’s eyes were follow¬ 
ing Burton as he went to the pavilion. 

“Yes,, he’s a fine man—one of your sort.” 
Sally said reflectively. “ You knew him before 
you came to Ironhampton.” 
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“Yes, I had met him before/’ Celia admitted 
“reluctantly. 

“ And neither of you then wore working for 
your living,” Sally went on. 

“ I don’t think Mr. Burton will remain long 
in his present position. I believe he is only 
learning /he business, and will end up in the 
office.” 

Sally would like to have asked other ques¬ 
tions, but thcro was something in Celia’s manner 
that compelled her to abstain from showing undue 
curiosity. 

That night Celia did a good deal of hard 
thinking. During the week, Mark had not very 
greatly occupied her thoughts—her mind had 
been busily engaged in assimilating her new 
surroundings. But now she was compelled to 
consider what his attitude would bo when ho 
received instructions, that she intended to send 
to him. Already, even after so short a separa¬ 
tion, she was able to view their relations from a 
fresh point of view. She could judge him more 
calmly and fairly and felt that she had been un¬ 
fair to him in many ways. In spite of her 
fatiguo, sleep did not come, and she lay rest¬ 
lessly in bed, thinking* over the future. To her 
annoyance, she found herrfelf longing to see him 
again. If only she could be sure that he really 
cared for her! All the time she was remember¬ 
ing that in all probability he had asked her to 
marry him from a sense of duty to her father. 
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But when morning came, the momentary de¬ 
pression had vanished and it was bo pleasant to be* 
able to lie in bed—indeed the early rising had 
been something of a penance. And then the 
leisurely dressing; she chose a simple Bummer 
frock for the sun was shining brilliantly. Break¬ 
fast followed and then a visit ti Mjllie, who 
seemed much more cheerful. But before long 
Mrs Brown appeared and announced that Bur¬ 
ton was ready to go out 
They were both in the highest spirits, and 
soon the town was left behind A car passed 
them, and the driver nodded to Burton, and 
gave a curious glance at Colin. 

“ Colthurst—your manager,” Burton re¬ 
marked with a smile. “If ho had only known 
who you are, ho might have deigned to raise his 
hat. I suppose some day he will probably find 
out, and may I bo there when ho doos! There 
is quite a little humour in the situation. By the 
by, I had a letter from Catherine Barr last night. 
She seems quite happy working for Hastings.” 

“I also hoard from her. I have a shrewd 
suspicion that she deliberately arranged for 
us to lodge in the same house. You had no 
idea that I was coming 2 she asked. 

“ Not until you arrived. It was indeed an 
agreeable surprise. Did I tell you that Colt¬ 
hurst had a word with me yesterday ? He seems 
quite satisfied, and is going to move mo on to the 
fitting shop.” 
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, “ You really like what you are doing ? ” 

“ Yes. I am quite happy and intend to get 
on,” he remarked lightly. Then ho gave a 
glance of frank admiration. “ Celia, T believe 
you are getting even hotter looking. The air of 
Xronhampton certainly agrees with you.” 

“ It’s n*>t the air, but tho banishment of bore¬ 
dom. Should I be enjoying this walk as I ani 
enjoying it, if I had not put in a week’s hard work. 
Then tho wages [ drew—and X don’t intend to 
spend them I never knew' that money could be 
so sweet,” she cried gaily. 

For lunch they stayed at the littlo inn which 
Burton had discovered. Celia was chatting away 
gaily and Burton watched her with an apprecia¬ 
tive grin on his face. 

“ My dear Celia, none of your London friends 
would recognize you. In the old days you were 
far too reserved and seemed half frozen in your 
frigidity. Now you are just a natural girl and 
I believe I am seeing your real self for the first 
time. At first J thought this was a mad idea of 
yours, but I am beginning to think you have 
taken a very wise path,” he said reflectively. 

“ I feel very grateful to Mr. Hastings for having 
opened my eyes,” she ’answered. 

“ I doubt if Hastings will be of the same 
opinion if you make trouble at the works. 1 
should think that he would be rather a nasty 
oustomer to quarrel with.” 

“ I have no intention of quarrelling with him. 
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He will have the sense to remember that in 4 
couple of years I shall be my own mistress and in 
a position to do just what I please. Last night 
I went to a meeting of the trades union with 
Sally Thome. There is a good deal of discontent 
among the girls, and quite justifiably. I do not 
intend to act hastily, but shall caret J1y*study the 
conditions and when I havo made up my mind 
what changes should be made, I shall instruct 
Mr. Hastings to make them.” 

“ So long as you do not allow sentiment to 
weigh too heavily,” he remarked doubtfully. 

“ After all, sentiment will carry one a long 
way—I have discovered that. Here comes 
lunch and I am very hungry.” 

Celia thoroughly enjoyed the meal—perhaps 
it was the novelty of eating in such surround¬ 
ings that appealed to her. Afterwards they sat 
for a while in the garden attached to the inn and 
it chanced that a couple of Burton’s fellow work¬ 
men were seated at a table near by. One of them 
came over and joined them, starting to discuss 
the cricket of the previous afternoon, every now 
and then throwing a glance of admiration at 
Celia. Soon the newcomer addressed her per¬ 
sonally and the conversation became general, 
the other men finally bringing their chairs over, 
and sitting near to them. 

Celia became very interested in all that they 
said and before It ng was asking questions that 
showed a profound ignorance of life in Ironhamp- 
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ton. At the outset they had taken her for one of 
themselves, but now their manner changed 
appreciably and became rather forced and un¬ 
natural. Burton came to the conclusion that it 
was time to move on, and rose abruptly. Celia 
seemed rather reluctant to leave, but finally 
followed him. 

" I was enjoying tho talk very much,” she said 
reproachfully. 

“ But weren’t you letting your tonguo run 
away with you ? You are finding it difficult to 
remember that you aro a working girl. At first 
you wore Jane Wood but before very long you 
became Celia Molten. You will have to take 
greater care,” ho said warningly. 






CHAPTER XVIII 


Mark Hastings was relicvod to a d'*gre^ by Celia’s 
departure, but there wore one or two incidents 
that gave rise to a feeling of uneasiness. In the 
first placo it was strango that she should have 
avoided telling him definitely where she was 
going—it would have been simpler and more 
natural to have been written to directly rather 
than through her bnnk. Moreover, it was curious 
that she should have refused to allow him to say 
good-bye at the station. 

Upon (he morning of her departure Scathmore 
chancod to call at the office and invited Mark 
to lunch. 

*• T feel liko a two-year-old sinco I stopped 
work,” the late manager said cheerfully. “ By 
the by, you are not looking too fit,” he added and 
glanced keenly at Mark. 

“I’m all right—you know Celia went away 
this morning ? ” 

“ Yes—she sent me a line. I was out of town 
and hadn’t a chance of seeing her. How are 
things going ? I have imagined the young lady 
will be likely to give you a lively time.” 

“ Wo are engaged to be'raarried—provisionally. 
1 should like to disouss the matter with you.” 

15S 
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“ You—engaged to Celia ! Is it a joke you are 
trying to play on me ? I was under tho impres¬ 
sion she resented your being hor trustee.” 

“ She did at first, but perhaps I had bettor tell 
you the whole story,” answered Mark, and then 
went on to give an accurate account of all that had 
happened.'? 

As Scathmore listened a humourous expression 
appeared on bis faco and once or twice a chuckle 
escaped him. 

“ It is the best thing possible tor the girl,” ho 
said finally, when Mark ceased to epoak. “ She 
needs a strong man to handle her. At heart she 
is a thoroughly good woman—she has inherited 
many of her father’s qualities and a good deal of 
his obstinacy. I can’t quite understand tho 
position. l>o you think she is in love with you ? ” 
he asked bluntly. 

“ X don’t know—at one time I thought she was, 
but-” 

“ Are you in love with her ” Seathmoro broke 
in quickly. 

“ Unreservedly—yea.” 

“Thon may Hcavou help you my boy. .1 can 
see a rough time ahoad. Women can be the 
very devil-” ’ 

“ And the very angel! ” 

“ X have had no experience of that sort of 
thing,” Scathmore remarked grimly and lapsed 
into silenco. 

Soon Mark announced his intention of returning 
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to the office, for thero were important letters to bp 
written. In answer to his ring, Catherine Barr 
appeared and sat down at the secretary’s table 
pencil in hand. He looked at hor steadily for a 
moment, wondering how intimate a friend she 
was of Celia and quickly decide cl to question her. 

“ Let me see—you camo to us Ihrtmgh Miss 
Moltou’s introduction—do you know her vory 
well i ” 

“ Ye« We were at school together, and have 
remained in touch ever since. Of course it made 
a difference that I became so poor and she so rich, 
but she has always been sweetness itself to me.” 

4 ' Aie you keeping in touch with her while she 
is away 1 ” 

“ She will doubtless write to me,” Catherine 
answered quietly. 

“ Then you don’t know where she has gone.” 

“ I am not at liberty to say,” she replied 
after a pause. 

From her manner, Mark had no doubt that she 
was in Celia’s confidence, and ho rather resented 
the fact that she should give to another what she 
refused to himself. However, ho felt that it 
would not be right to persist in questioning her, 
and commenced to dictate. The first letter was 
to Colthurst, the manager at Ironhampton and 
referred to Edward Burton. 

“ I am glad to hear that Burton promises so 
well. You will bear in mind that Miss Molton is 
interested in him and wishes him to be pushed on 
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as soon as possible. However, there must be no 
undue baste, for the man must be thoroughly 
‘ tried out * before being given any position 
of responsibility.” 

“ Ity the by, Miss Barr, did you sec anything of 
Burton while you were at Ironliampton ? ” he 
asked. • 

“ Yes, we met once or twice. He has become 
immensely popular with the men by making a 
big score at cricket. Moreover, ho didn’t try to 
put on any ' side ’ with them. The change in 
him is wonderful considering what he was when he 
left London. We both ought to be very grateful 
to Miss Molten for giving us our chances—I 
know that I am. It’s splendid to feel inde¬ 
pendent.” 

Mark did not pursue the conversation, but 
resumed the dictation of letters. When these 
were finished lie went back to his chambers where 
he found an important letter awaiting him. It 
appeared that the member for Ironliampton was 
about to retire from Parliament and it was sug¬ 
gested to Mark that he should fight the con¬ 
stituency. The idea appealed to him immensely 
for it was the very place that he would like to 
represent. The letter'contained an invitation to 
meet the local committee in the course of the next 
few days, and he immediately sat down and 
wrote to accept tho offer. 

For a time he thought over the prospect with 
pleasure, but soon his mind turned to Celia and 
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his political ambitions were forgotten. He wished 
with all his heart that he could understand her, 
for he was beginning to realize that she meant 
more to him than ho had deemed possible. A few 
weeks ago ho would have laughed to scorn the 
idea that a woman could ever weigh with his 
political career, but now he knew thy* without her 
no success could bo complete. Once again he 
considered carefully every little incident, and the 
more ho thought of them the greater became 
his bewilderment. 

The following night ho went to Ironhampton, 
and arrived at the hotel in time for dinner, at 
which Colthurst joined him. The manager had 
an eye to the main chance and appreciated their 
relativo positions, so ho treated Mark with great 
deference. Various matters wero discussed, and 
Colthurst intimated that there wero rumours 
of trouble with the women employees. 

“ But T don’t think its going to be serious. 
They are treated as well as any women in the 
country and they can’t act, unless they have their 
Union behind them,” he explained. 

“ Why not ? ” Mark asked bluntly. 

“ Chiefly because they would have no money, 
and a strike without money is doomed to 
failure.” 

-** I will look into the matter to-morrow,” ans¬ 
wered Mark. “ By the bye, do you know where 
Burton is staying 1 I should rather like to have 
a talk with him to-night.” 
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# “I don’t know, but I oould easily find out by 
telephoning to the office.” 

“Then please do so.” 

A half an hour later Mark was knocking at Ihe 
door of Mrs. Brown’s house, and that good lady 
came in answer, regarding her caller suspiciously. 

“ Is Mt. Burton in ? ” Mark asked politely. 

“ Yes, what do you want with him i " 

“ Only a little talk. Will you toll him that 
Mr. Hastings is kero.” 

At that moment Burton appeared, and uttered 
an exclamation of surprise, for he at onco thought 
of Celia and her wish not to be discovered, so ho 
promptly joined Mark on the pavement and drew 
him along. 

*’ I am sorry I can t ask you in—its good of you 
to come to see me. Where arc you staying ? ” ho 
asked hurriedly. 

“ At the Bed Lion Hotel. But I thought we 
could talk more comfortably at your place.” 

“ There is no room, out of the hearing of Mrs. 
Brown, my worthy landlady. I am not anxious 
that she should know all my business. If you 
don’t wish me to come to the hotel, we can talk 
whilo wo walk.” 

“ Come along to {lie Red Lion—I have a 
sitting-room.” 

Burton was looking round anxiously, for he 
knew that Celia might appear at any moment as 
-she had gone to see Sally Thomo. However, they 
reached the hotel without meeting her and woro 
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quickly seated in the sitting-room. Burton found, 
it very pleasant to talk to one of his own class— 
moreover, tho cigar that Mark had given to him 
was really excellent, and a smile of satisfaction 
came to his face, when it was intimated that the 
manager was thoroughly well satisfied with the 
way ho was shaping. • 

“ I find myself wishing that X W'ere making good 
without any influence behind me. I never dreamt 
that ono could get pleasure from working and 
tako a pride in it. I have been spoilt for a lazy 
life in the future,” Burton said with a laugh. 

‘‘Miss Barr has made a similar discovery,'' 
Mark answered with a smile. 

“ I hope she is well and giving satisfaction.” 

** Both, and she is just as keen as you are.” 

They talked together for a while and Burton 
began to wonder why Mark had sought him out, 
but even when they parted, he had gathered no 
clue as to the reason. As a matter of fact, Mark 
himself did not know—perhaps it was because he 
took pleasure in !>cing with anyone who was 
Celia’s friend. 

In tho morning tho committeo came to the 
hotel and formally invited Mark to become the 
Government’s candidate, after they had listened 
to a statement of his political views. It appeared 
that opposition was certain, for Labour had 
already chosen its candidate, and there remained 
the possibility of an Independent representative 
joining in tho fight. 
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. It was decided that Mark should start work at 
once, for it was probable that the election would 
take place in about a month’s time. 

“As the representative of the late James 
Holton you are in a strong position,” the chair¬ 
man said a little pompously. “ Unfortunately, you 
are not Well known down here, but we can quickly 
remedy that state of affairs. I suggest that you 
hold a mass meeting at the Town Hall, as soon as 
arrangements can bo made. It’s rather a pity 
that Miss Holton isn’t, in England so that she 
could appear on the platform with you.” 

Mark did not answer this remark, but smiled 
to himself, for he was wondering how Celia would 
regard this candidature of his—he was not alto¬ 
gether sure that she would approve of it. 

When the delegation had gone away. Mark 
went to the offices and discussed with Colthurst 
the trouble with the women employees. 

“ There is a woman called Sally Thome who is 
the ringleader. She has personality and wields 
great, influence among them.” 

“ I’ll see this woman and hear what she has 
to say.” Mark said quickly. 

“ I am not sure that that would be wise,” 
Colthurst answered doubtfully. “ They would 
only regard it as a sign of weakness.” 

“ Still, I think I will see her. It is the better 
policy to nip troubles of this sort in the bud. 
Such an intervention would come better from 
me than from yourself.” 
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The manager made no further protest, and gave t 
Mark directions as to whero Sally could be 
found. 

“ T should suggest that you go to the time 
office, and catch her as she comes out for dinner. 
It would attract less atteuil-'n than if you go 
and speak to her while she is world. 1 ^ ” 4 

•‘All right, I’ll do that,” answored Mark, and 
left the office. 



CHAPTER XIX 


When 4Burton left (he hotel and returned to 
his lodgings., he immediately inquired of Mrs. 
Brown if Celia had gone to bed. 

“ No. She is saying good-night to Millie,” 
answered the landlady. 

“ Please toll her I should like to see her,” lie 
replied. 

Celia appeared at once and asked him into her 
sitting-room. He told her of Hastings’ arrival 
and of his call. 

“ I gather ho will be staying in Ironhampton 
for sevoral days, so you had bettor keep your 
eyes open,” he said warningly. 

“ Do you know why he has come,” she asked 
anxiously. 

“ There is going to bo a by-election here, 
and he is to fight the seat for the Government. 
If I know anything of the temper of the work¬ 
ing man there will be a lively time ahead. Has¬ 
tings will by no medns have a walk-over. For 
my part, I rather hope the labour man will win. 
I am finding that my political views are chang¬ 
ing with my -way of life.” 

“And so are mine,” she remarked thought¬ 
fully. “ Now that I am a working woman, I 
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sympathize with the aims of Labour. It does 
seem unfair «fchat I should draw such a huge 
incomo from the work of other people. The 
reward ought to be more equally divided, and I 
intend that it shall bo so, when I am in ^.posi¬ 
tion to do exactly what I like,” she wound 
up. * 

Burton left, and Celia did not at once go to 
her bedroom, although it was growing late, and 
she had to rise at an early hour. Mark’s pre¬ 
sence in the town disturbed her, but yet there 
was a curious feeling of pleasure in the knowledge 
that ho was so near to her. At all costs who 
must avoid being seen by him. 

That night she had had a long talk with 
Sally, with reference to the conditions of the 
work, and the wages which were paid, and 
sho urged her to do all that she could to 
rouse the women to action. Sally was full of 
enthusiasm, but sho had always lacked a direct¬ 
ing mind which Celia proposed to supply. The 
coming election would provide a means of ven¬ 
tilating their grievances of which she was de¬ 
termined to take full advantage. 

Upon meeting Sally in the morning, she in¬ 
vited her to come round to her rooms when the 
day’s work was over. 

“ You will have supper with me, and then we 
can have a long talk.” 

Sally nodded her head in agreement, and they 
did not speak again until the siren sounded. 
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Then they left together, but suddenly Celia 
stopped, for she saw Mark standing near the 
gate of exit. 

“ Will you go on ? I must run bade—don’t 
wait fqr mo,” she cried. 

Sally hesitated and looked back at the hurry¬ 
ing figure but soon she resumed her way. and 
noticed that the foreman was pointing towards 
her. Then Mark approached and raised his hat. 

“You aro Miss Thorne \ ” 

“ Yes, I am Sally Thorne,” was the gruff 
answer. 

“ I hope you can spare me a few minutes. I 
am Mark Hastings, and represent Miss Molton. 
I understand thoro is some trouble, and I want 
to learn your point of view,” he explained. 

Sally looked at him suspiciously, but rather 
liked his face, and her manner became less hostile. 

“ f don’t know why you should pick me out. 1 
am only one of hundreds. If we are to talk, I 
should like to have one or two of my friends 
with me. Besides, I have no time to spare now. 
I have got to get my dinner.” 

“ I am quite willing to talk to your friends as 
well, but don’t bring too many of them. I must 
explain that it will be quite an unofficial dis¬ 
cussion, so we won’t meet at the offices. Will 
you and your friends come to the Red Lion 
Hotel at eight o’clock to-night.” 

Sally was quite agreeable to this suggestion, 
and Mark left her. She returned to look for 
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Celia, whom she found in the room where they 
worked. * 

“ Why are you dawdling about ? You won’t 
have time to get your dinucr.” 

*' HaR he gone ? ” Celia asked anxiously. 

“ Who i ” 

“ The man who was waiting at tho gate.*’ 

“ That was why you ran back. You didn’t 
want to meet Mr. Hastings. Was that it ? ” 

“ Yes.” Coha answered franldy, but proffered 
no furtlier explanatiou. 

Sally explained what had taken place, and 
suggested that Celia should accompany her to 
tho meeting w ith Mark. 

You can talk much better than I can, and 
he would pay more attention to what you said,” 
urged Sally. 

*' Why should ho pay any attention at all to 
me ? T am quite a newcomer, and lie would 
very quickly expose my ignorance. No, I 
certainly shan’t eomo with you.” Celia said 
decidedly, and then went on to suggest the 
names of one or two other girls. 

Sally was by no means pleased at this deoision, 
but know that it would be useless to protest. 
However, Celia arranged that she should bring 
the other girls round to hor rooms for a talk 
before tho meeting. Tho discussion took place, 
and a list was drawn up of the suggestions that 
wero to be placed before Hastings. It was 
Celia who wrote out the document, and when 
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they left for the hotel it was arranged that 
Sally should return to report the result. After 
they had gone, Burton camo to Celia's room, and 
asked her to go for a walk. She accepted the 
invitation promptly, for slio felt the need of 
fresh air after the confinement of the factory. 
She told bim of the meeting that was then tak¬ 
ing place, and ho laughed grimly as he listened. 

“ It’s a quaint situation, isn’t it ? Here are 
you fomenting trouble from which you yourself 
will be the chief sufferer. Do you get any satis¬ 
faction from the idea ? ” 

“ A very great deal. I ani living for the first 
time. Sinco I have been in [ronhampton I 
haven’t had a moment of boredom, and 1 am 
making real friends. I havon’t a doubt that 
Sally likes mo for myself—and not for what she 
gots out of mo. That means a very great deal 
to me.” 

“ I like you for yourself, Celia,” be said very 
quietly. 

Yes, J believe you do—now. But there 
was a time-” 

“That isn’t fair, (Jelia. I always did liko 
you,” he protested. 

“ But when you asked me to be your wife, 
you professed to love me.” 

Burton was silent, but thore was a curious 
look in his eyes as they rested on Celia. 

She laughed a little, but her expression quickly 
became grave. 
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“ Edward, can I rely upon your helping me, 
should it come to a fight with Mark,” she asked 
earnestly. 

“ I will do all that I can. but I don’t quite see 
how I could be of much assistance,” he aq 3 wered 
doubtfully. 

“ I want to talk everything over «svith you. 
Now that I havo come closely into contact with 
things I am beginning to distrust my own judg¬ 
ment.” 

“ Celia—answer me frankly, arc you in lovo 
with Hastings ? ” 

“ Yes, but love isn't everything. He looks 
upon me as ill-balanced, and I must earn his 
respect before I can bo really happy. Ho will 
simply hate what I am doing now.” 

“ I am not at all sure of that,” Burton an¬ 
swered reflectively. “ After all, Hastings did 
wish you to realize your responsibilities, and he 
can’t blame you for trying to carry out his wishes.” 

They lapsed into silence, and very soon Celia 
suggested that it was time she returned home to 
meet Sally, and the other girls, on their return 
from the interview with Mark. But it was 
nearly ten o’clock before they appeared. 

“ Well—how did you get on ? ” Celia asked 
eagerly. 

Sally did not answer at once, and Celia be¬ 
came impatient, for she was very anxious to 
know what attitude Mark had taken up. 

“ He’s all right and Miss Molton is a lucky 
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\yoman to have him to look after her interests,” 
Sally said with conviction. 

“ I am more concerned to know if he is willing 
to look after your—I mean our—interests,” 
Celia said quickly. 

“ Ho talked fair enough, but I should think 
he is very*hard to move if he has once made up 
his mind. To-night he mado us girls do most of 
the talking. He didn't make a promise of any 
kind, but said lie would carefully think things 
over.” 

Celia obtained further details of what had 
happened, and when the others rose to go she 
asked Sally to remain l>ehiiid, and at once be¬ 
gan to talk of Mark. 

“ Did you really like Mr. Hastings 'i ” sho asked 
curiously. 

“ Yes, he’s a man,” Sally answered with 
emphasis, “ and I should think he could be nasty 
if he had any real reason to be. He’s not the 
sort of follow I should like to take any chances 
with. Look here, Jane, just tell me why you 
ran away from him this morning.” 

“ Simply because I didn’t want to meet him.” 

“ Then you know him and ho knows you.” 

“Yes, and that’s all I am going to tell you. 
Please don’t ask me any more questions about 
him. You said that you were willing to trust 
me, and you will never regret doing so.” 

“ All right—have it your own way.” 

“ Thanks, Sally. You are a good pal. I’ll go 
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and see if Milly is asleep. She said she woul^ 
liko to see you.” 

Milly was rapidly gaining strength and re¬ 
ceived her friend with a welcome smile. 

Celia left the two girlb together, and when she 
loft the room found that Burton was awaiting 
her, for he, too, was anxious t"* kitow if the 
deputation had met with any succoss. 

“ I feel confident that Mark will not make any 
material changes unless pressure is brought to 
bear upon him. I shall run up to London on 
Sat uiday afternoon and send off a cable to Aunt. 
Perhaps you will help me in composing the 
message.” 

* I’ll come up to town with you if you like. 
There are one or two matters up thoro whieh 
require attention and I confess that T should 
liko to change into evening dress and dine at a 
good restaurant ” 

“Tiled of this life already—eh ? " she asked 
lightly. 

“Not a bit of it, but I think the little change 
would bo good for both of us. Shall I come ? ” 

“ If you wish—I should be glad of your com¬ 
pany. I don’t mind admitting that I should 
like to be Celia Molton again for a few hours— 
and T’m not a bit tired of the life down here.” 

Sally soon appeared and bade them good-night. 
The following morning Celia was made to realize 
how great w f as the risk of discovery, for Mark 
Hastings came into the large room where she 
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v^as working, evidently with the idea of making 
an investigation. The manager accompanied 
him, and was kept busily engaged in answering 
questions. Fortunately they did not approach 
very closely to Celia, and Sally, who realized 
the position, shielded her as much as possible 
from observation. 

“ I. daren’t look at him. Do you think ho 
saw me ? ” Celia asked anxiously. 

“ He’s not the sort of gentleman who misses 
very much, but I think you arc safe. Docs it 
matter very much if ho does recognize you ? ” 

“ A very great deal,” Celia answered quickly. 

But as she walked home that night, she began 
to wonder if it were vital that Mark should re¬ 
main in ignorance of her presence in Ironhamp- 
ton. Indeed, it might soon become necessary for 
her to come out into the open and fight him 
boldly. 



CHAPTER XX 


Bv tho iimo Celia reached London* she had 
decided to make a change in her plan of cam¬ 
paign. 

After calling at tho house for some clothes, 
she went to the Milan Hotel where she engaged 
a room in the name of Celia Molton. It was 
with keen pleasure that she took off the gown 
that was suitable to the character of Jane Wood, 
but little in keeping with that of a wealthy 
heiress. Burton had been invited to dine with 
her, and when she went downstairs he was 
already waiting in the lounge. 

“ I feel just as if I had come back from school 
for the holidays,” she greeted him joyously. 

He smiled in answer while his eyes rested upon 
her admiringly. 

“ Celia, work has done you an immense 
amount of good. You are very beautiful to¬ 
night.” 

“ One has to be deprived of the really good 
things of this life to appreciate them properly. 
Edward, I feel reckless. Order everything that 
is out of season. I want a really good dinner,” 
she cried merrily. 

He entered into her mood and they laughed 
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# together gaily, a sparkle of excitement in her 
eyes, and a soft colour on her cheeks. 

Suddenly a man approached them, and 
gave Celia a boisterous greeting. It was a 
friend of her earlier days, and he looked at her 
eagerly. 

“ It’s jib good to sec you back agjvin. I thought 
you were going to remain abroad for months. 
May I call ? ” 

“ I am only in town for a day or two.” she 
answered, and he talked to her for a while, but 
she gave him no encouragement to remain. 
When he had gone. Burton gave her an enquiring 
look. 

“ Have you remembered that Hastings will 
probabfy hear of your being in London,” he 
asked. 

“ I hadn’t forgotten. In fact, I think I shall 
see him before I return.” 

“ Probablj* sooner than you expect.” Burton 
answered dryly, and then went on: ” He is 
just coming into the restaurant.” 

At this announcement, she turned round and 
saw Mark approaching them slowly. His eyes 
were roaming round the room, and when at last 
they rested on her, he made no attempt to con¬ 
ceal his surprise. His step at once quickened, 
and then he recognized Burton. 

“ May I join you,” ho asked without hesita¬ 
tion, and in answer she smiled at him graciously. 

“ I was just saying to Mr. Burton that 
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I proposed seeing you to-morrow,” she an¬ 
nounced. 

“ I am rather surprised that you didn’t advise 
me of your return, but, anyhow, I am very glad 
that you aro in town. There are one or two 
things T want to talk to yo<: about—so the 
fieslipots have proved too strong, Bin ton ? ” 

“ I wished to see Mr. Burton,” Celia said 
quickly. 

Hastings made no comment, and for a time ho 
was sileut. Her return puzzled him, for he was 
at a loss to account for it. However, the mys¬ 
tery would doubtless be solved when he was 
able to speak to her alone. 

Celia and Burton were once again talking to¬ 
gether with animation, and for the first time 
Mark was conscious of a feeling of jealousy. 

“ When do you propose leaving England 
again,” he intervened. 

“ For tho present, I have abandoned all 
idea of foreign travel, but my immediate move¬ 
ments arc uncertain. Will you lunch with mo 
to-morrow, when we can have the talk of which 
you speak. As a matter of fact, Mr. Burton 
and I aro going to a theatre.” 

Mark awaited an invitation to join them, but 
none was given, and as soon as dinner was over 
they rose from the table, and Celia waved to him 
an aiiy ** good-night.” 

Alone, Mark slowly lighted a cigar, and his 
brow was puckered in thought. It almost 
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seemed as though Celia were flirting with Bur¬ 
ton, for her manner with him had been strangely 
intimate. Anyhow, now that Celia was de¬ 
finitely back in England, it was vital that they 
should arrive at a complete understanding as 
to their future. Their engagement must no 
longer Jbo conditional. After a while ho paid 
his bill and strolled from the hotel, turning on 
to the Embankment in the direction of the 
Temple. It was useless to try and divine what 
was in Celia’s mind, and when morning came he 
set out for the hotel with a feeling of undisguised 
curiosity and a mingling of apprehension. Im¬ 
mediately upon his arrival ho was conducted 
to a sitting-room, where she awaited him. 

• She, too. was far from comfortable in mind, 
and her manner was nervous as she stood facing 
him. 

‘‘ I suppose you aro judging me to l>e a thor¬ 
oughly irresponsible person, but I’m not quite 
as mad as I seem. Mark. You havon’t yet said 
that you are glad to see me. Bo sit down, and 
be comfortable. Won’t you light your pipe ? 
Shall we get our business talk over before we 
lunch ? I am leaving here at about three 
o’clock.” 

“ There is only one matter that we really need 
discuss, and that concerns the women employees 
at your works. Unfortunately, trouble has arisen 
which I am afraid may become acute, unless it 
is dealt with promptly. Of course, if you don’t 
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wish to trouble with the matter-” he paused 

and looked at her doubtfully. 

“ I am deeply interested—more than you can 
imagine. Please give me full details.” 

.She listened with the closest attention, but 
now and again interrupted him. asking questions, 
the point of which .surprised him greatly. She 
took up tho womens’ statement which lio had 
produced, and examined it carefully. 

“ It seems to me that these requests are fair 
and reasonable, indeed so fair and reasonable 
that they should bo got at once, and with¬ 
out any further discussion. Will you please 
sco that this is done,” she wound up with quiet 
decision. 

“ It isn’t quite so simple as you think. In¬ 
deed, Colthursl. your manager, thinks that the 
demand should bo refused en Mac.” 

‘‘And do you agree with Mr. Colthursl i ” she 
asked quickly. 

“Not entirely; there are one or two little 
concessions that we should be prepared to make.” 

“ Mark, in this matter I must have my own 
way. I am a rich woman, and can afford to 
satisfy a whim. Consider that it is a whim of 
mine to give these girls what they are asking 
for.” she said cheerfully. 

“It can’t he done.” 

“ It must be done,” she answered defiantly, 
and rising to her feet stared straight into his 
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“ I must do what I think to bo right in your 
* interests. But please don’t let us quarrel.” 

“ In this case ray interests are tho interests 
of the girls I employ. Please sec that my in¬ 
structions arc carried out at once. We won’t 
discuss the matter any further. Is that the 
end of o*r business ? ” 

“ I warn you that T can’t do what you wish. 
There is one other matter personal to ourselves 
that wc must discuss. Celia, don't you think 
that oiu- engagement—if engagement it can be 
called, was a mistake '( " he asked gravely. 

” Do you ? ” she demanded peremptorily. 

“Yes; I don’t think it has given either of us 
much happiness." 

“ Then it had better be at an end. And under 
the circumstances, don’t you think it would be 
as well to have another trustee appointed in 
your place.” 

*’ I do not. Your father wished me to guard 
your interests. I owe a duty to your father, 
and I intend to fulfil that duty. Perhaps it 
would be better if I did not stay to lunch. I shall 
be glad if you will let me know where you can 
be found in the near future. By the by, I 
have been asked to stand as a candidate 
at the coming parliamentary election at Iron- 
hampton.” 

“ I congratulate you. I know how keen your 
ambition in that direction has always been. 
But I am not prepared to wish you success.” 
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“ I didn’t think you would be,” he said coldly. 

Tempers were being controlled by an effort, 
but they were now staring at one another angrily. 

Mark took up his hat, and returned the frigid 
bow that she gave him. # 

He hastened downstairs, -nd on passing 
through tho hall of the hotel oncouni ^cdaBurton. 

“ Hullo. Haven’t you gone back to Iron- 
hampton—or aren’t you going ? *’ Mark asked 
rather brusquely. 

“ I have plenty of time. It’s all right so long 
as I got there in time for the early morning shift. 
I’m going to have a whisky and soda—will you 
join me f " 

Mark hesitated, and finally accepted the in¬ 
vitation. hoping that Burton might say some¬ 
thing which would explain Celia’s changed 
attitude. But Burton talked chiefly of things 
that did not really matter, and Mark did not care 
to question him directly. 

Again the suspicion crossed his mind that Celia 
might be flirting with this man. More than that, 
it was even possible that she was in love with 
him. Mark told himself that it was in vain to 
try to understand a woman. 

“ I thought you were lunching with Miss 
Molton,” Burton remarked abruptly 

“ I was, but I am not. Come and look me 
up at the hotel later on in the week. I shall 
be back in Ironliampton to prepare for the 
election.” 
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“ I’ll come with pleasure. There is something 
that I should like to say to you, Hastings, but I 
don’t quite know how to express myself. After 
all, I don’t think I had better say it.” 

“ Perhaps you are wise,” Mark answered 
dryly, and wont away. 




CHAPTER XXI 


Oklia returned to Ironhampton \Hth, Burton, 
arriving there at about eight o’clock, when she 
once more assumed the character of .lane Wood. 
Burton had the discretion not to ask any ques¬ 
tions as to what had happened, and she volun¬ 
teered no information. 

After calling at her lodgings Celia went round 
for Sally whom she brought back to her sitting- 
room. 

“ I have a confession to make to you.” she 
began, “ but first of all I want your promise to 
keep my secret until 1 say the word.” 

“ You have that,” Sally answered promptly, 
and her curiosity became evident. 

Her amazement was complete when it w as 
revealed to her that Jane Wood was none other 
than Celia Molton, her employer and the owner 
of the great works. 

“ Miss Molton—why did you do it,” she gasped. 

“ Please continue to call me Jane,” Celia 
answered, and wondered how she could make 
this girl understand the reasons for her mas¬ 
querade. However, Sally possessed intelligence, 
and very quickly appreciated the motives that 
animated Celia. 
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“ It is glorious news,” Sally cried excitedly. 
•“ Of course you will give us what we have been 
asking for.” 

“ I am afraid it isn’t in my power to rlo that. 
The gentleman whom you met, Mr. Hastings, 
is trifstee under my father's will, and I really 
have no # power at all until 1 am twenty-live. 
But I intend to try to force Mr. Hastings to do 
what I wish, and I shall roly greatly upon your 
help. I wonder if you could get a lot of the 
girls to meet me to-morrow night.” 

“That would he easily done. I would guaran¬ 
tee to fill the biggest hall in Ironhampton, 
especially if they know that you were Miss 
Molton.” 

** But I don’t wish them to know that just at 
present. I rely upon your getting as many as 
possible without telling them.” 

“ f can’t get used to the idea—it's just won¬ 
derful that you should be Miss Molton. And 
you have been living amongst us just as one of 
ourselves. You must have found it strange, but 
I always knew that you were different.” 

“ Sally, anyhow r , I hope you won’t lot this 
make any difference to our friendship.” 

“ Friendship ! ” Sally cried in surprise, such 
a tiling is impossible between you and me.” 

“ We’ll see about that. It will be your fault 
if we don’t remain real pals.” 

When they parted Celia kissed Sally affection¬ 
ately, and the latter flushed with pleasure. 
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“ It seems like a romance from some boob. 
Won’t tho girls be excited when they know.” • 

After a good deal of consideration, Celia had 
decided that it would l)e better not to return to 
work. For should her plans mature, she would 
need all the time at her disposal. • 

During the morning she thought over what sho 
should say at the meeting. It was of the highest 
importance that, at the outset, she should obtain 
and hold the confidence of those she was so 
anxious to help. In the short time that she 
had been living among these girls, she had already 
learnt that there was generally present a suspicion 
of those vho Mere born in more fortunate sur¬ 
roundings. 

Sally performed her part admirably, and when 
at eight o’clock she .and Celia went to the hall 
that had been engaged, the place was already 
packed. 

All sorts of rumours had sprung up, but none 
of them were approaching tho truth. (Sally 
mounted the platform and immediately the hum 
of conversation ceased. Then there was a round 
of encouraging applause. 

“ Girls,” she began briskly, “ most of you 
know me, and that I’m straight. I can honestly 
say that if there has ever been the chance of 
doing a pal a good turn, I have done it. I’m not 
saying this to blow my own trumpet.” 

“ It’s true enough,” someone shouted from 
the audience. • 
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“ My friend is going to talk to you. I want 
you to accept her as your friend. Will you 
do that, and listen to her quietly ? ” 

Another round of applause greeted this ques¬ 
tion, ajid Sally took Celia by the arm and led 
her forward. The latter was very nervous and 
her face was white ns she faced them. 

“ I have only been working with you for a 
very short time, and very few of you know me,” 
she began, and her voice was tremulous, but 
soon sho gathered confidence. “ I am going to 
ask you to listen patiently to the. story of a girl 
who was lonely, a girl to whom had been 
given most of the things that the world values. 
Sho was born to vory great, wealth—an only child, 
and practically every wish she expressed was 
granted. I am speaking of Celia Mol Ion the 
woman who owns tho works at which you aro 
employed. I want to try to mako you under¬ 
stand the sort of woman she is.” 

Celia paused, and now she had sufficient self- 
confidence to examine the faces that were before 
her. Undisguised interest was displayed, and 
Celia felt that she had aroused curiosity if not 
sympathy. It was necessary that the latter 
should be won if she were to carry out her plans. 

“ A little while ago Celia camo to know that 
she possessed no knowledge of life as it really 
was. For a long time she had been restless and 
dissatisfied with her surroundings, until at last 
she resolved to go away and pretend to be some- 
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one else. Finally she decided to como t 

and get to know some of those 
from whom slio derived her wealth.” 

A loud hum of conversation caused her to 
stop speaking, but suddenly the silence tyecame 
breathless. 

“ Perhaps you have already guessed that I 
am speaking of myself—that I am Celia Molton. 
I am ashamed that I should have been in the 
position to be able to conic to you unknown. In 
the past I have neglected my duties and respon¬ 
sibilities. but I intend the future to be very dif¬ 
ferent. 1 want you to look upon me as a real 
friend and come to me with your troubles. Al¬ 
ready T have learnt a very great deal, but I have 
still much to learn." 

A faint cheer was given which quickly de¬ 
veloped into a roar of applause. Now the ex¬ 
citement been me great, and it was some time 
before she could continue. 

Unfortunately, at the present time 1 have 
very little real power, but alroarij' I have made 
an attempt to obtain for you what I believe to 
be your rights.” 

She then went on to explain her position, tell¬ 
ing them that for the next two years all authority 
rested with Mark. 

“ But I do not intend to accept the decision 
that he 1ms already given me without a great 
fight. As you know, an election will shortly 
take place in Ironhampton. Mr. Hastings is 
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to be a candidate, and nowadays wo women— 
at least, many of us, can wield great influence 
upon the result if only wc w ill stick together.” 

At this moment Sally jumped to her feet, her 
face abjazo with excitement. 

“ Girls, why shouldn’t wo have someone to 
fight for uf* ? And who could wo have better t han 
Miss Mol ton here. Let us ask her to stand as our 
candidate, f know her well—she is a real lady 
who looks upon 11 s as sisters, and she has our 
welfare at heart. Will those in favour hold up 
their hands ! ” she wound up breathlessly. 

The answer was unanimous and amid renewed 
cheering in which there was now a note of en¬ 
thusiasm, Celia once more faced them. Now 
she had acquired complete confidence, anil pro¬ 
ceeded in simple language to give them a clear 
outline of her views. Sally's action had taken 
her completely by surprise, although it had been 
her intention later on to make the suggestion 
herself. Unacknowledged to herself there was 
a keen desire to fight Mark, and she was de¬ 
termined to use every possible means to win. 

Sally made another short speech suggesting 
that a committee should bo formed there and 
then. Names were suggested and a final 
choice made. The meeting broke up but it 
was some time before Celia was able to get away. 
She seemed to be striking exactly the right note 
—her manner was gracious but without the 
faintest suggestion of condescension, and she 
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saw with pleasure that she was already making 
many friends. 

At last she was alone with Sally, who was 
quietly happy that the evening had been a 

SUCCORS. t 

“ Before you go to bed, there is something I 
want to say to you Sally,” said ' 'olia, and they 
sat down in the latter’s sitting-room. “ Now, 
my dear, I don’t want you to return to your 
old work. I am going to make you tny secre¬ 
tary-” 

“ Rubbish—I am only half educated.” Sally 
interrupted contemptuously, but the contempt 
was for herself. 

“ You have the sort of education that I re¬ 
quire. I shall want you to take in hand for mo 
any matters that effect the women employees. 
At any rate I shall bo sure of receiving a frank 
expression from you of their viows. You arc 
naturally fair-minded, and one that I am pre¬ 
pared to trust implicitly.” 

It waa a little time before Sally could be per¬ 
suaded to fall in with Celia’s wishes, but finally 
she agreed to do so. 

“ I am going to open my father’s old house,, 
and I want you to come and live with me—but 
we will talk of that later on,” Celia added 
hastily, when she saw that Sally was prepared 
to oppose the idea. 



CHAPTER XXII 


On the MoAd.ay Mark Hastings spent a few hours 
in Ironhampton, but was summoned back to 
London, and did not return until the night of 
tho big public meeting which was to be h'»Id in 
support of his candidature. liis train was Jate. 
and he was unable to reach the Town Hall until 
after tho advertised hour of the meeting. 

Ho was amazed when he reached the platform 
to see that women greatly predominated, and 
his amazement grew when lie realized that the 
reception lie was receiving was by no means 
flattering. However, ho was listened to with 
attention as ho expounded generally his political 
views. Whon his speech Mas over there was a 
good deal of cheering, but no great enthusiasm. 
The chairman was about to say a few words 
when Sally quickly stepped up to tho platform 
and to Marie’s astonishment she was leading 
Celia forward. Then tho girLs rose cv. vume and 
began to chccr wildiy. It was some time be¬ 
fore silence was restored and Sally’s voice could 
be heard. 

“ To those who don’t know—this lady is 
Miss Molton, and I want you to listen to her for 
a few minutes. We women of Ironhampton 
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Have decided to try to send one of our own stye 
to represent us in Parliament. You have heard 
what the man has had to say—now will you 
listen to the woman ? ” 

Sally promptly descended and sat dow* in her 
former seat. 

Alone—Celia faced the cheering wdinen. The 
rest of the audience were so surprised at this 
unexpected development that they remained 
silent. 

The chairman seemed puzzled and looked en¬ 
quiringly at Mark, and then bent down to 
whisper to him. 

“ What shall I do ? ’’ he asked. 

“ Nothing. Let matters take their course,” 
Mark answered at once. 

'His brain was whirling but ho succeeded in 
maintaining his outward composure, but for a 
time ho could not concentrate his mind upon 
what Celia was saying. Wisely, from her point 
of view, she did not touch upon political ques¬ 
tions unless women were directly concerned. 
*jBut Mark’s attention was thoroughly aroused 
when he realized that she had begun to refer to 
the questions whicli they had discussed on the 
previous Sunday. 

I have only been living among you for a 
short time, and I am woefully ignorant of many 
things that I should know. Whether I succeed 
at the coming election or fail, I shall make 
Ironhampton a home. It was Mr. Hastings 
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^who first tried to rouse me to the sense of my 
great responsibility. In many ways he would 
make an admirable representative for you, but 
I fear that he would represent only one class— 
the olass to which be belongs. Already I have 
tried to persuade him to exercise the great power 
which li% exercises at present, but which will 
eventuallj r bo mine. From my experience as a 
working woman—true it is but little—I have 
come to the conclusion that tho requests put 
forward were fan- and reasonable, and they 
should be got.' ! 

By the time the speech came to an end, she 
had obtained the sympathy of the great majority 
of those present, and there was general applause 
when she left the platform, and sat down be¬ 
side Sally. Mark at once rose again and pro¬ 
ceeded to speak. 

“ Miss Mol ton has no right to suggest that if 
you return me as your member I shall represent 
but one class. I have tho interests of Labour 
of all descriptions at heart, and I shall do every¬ 
thing in my power to forward them. But tMr% 
is a limit to the concessions which can be granted. 
Miss Molton has spoken from the kindness of 
her heart, but a little further experience in busi¬ 
ness matters will doubtless cause her to modify 
her opinions. The announcement of her candi¬ 
dature has been a great surprise to me, and I 
cannot say that I welcome it. My objection is 
solely by reason of the legal position which I 

H 
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hold in rolation to herself, which is a question^ 
that will require mature consideration." 

Mark resumed his scat, and the chairman 
began to make a few final remarks. Thcso were 
very brief, for he felt the situation was beyond 
him. The meeting broke up, and Mark hastened 
at once towards Celia, but she w«;r closely sur¬ 
rounded by women who wished to speak to 
her, and it was some little time before the crowd 
dispersed. 

“ Where are you staying. May I walk back 
with you ? ” ho asked politely. 

“ If you wish. You have met Sally Thorne. 
She is coming too." 

“ We must meet to-morrow and talk this 
thing over, ft seems to me that the position 
is ludicrous. Where shall we meet to-morrow ? ” 

“ Anywhere you like." 

“ Then I will call for you at len o'clock." 

lie walked with them as far as Celia's lodgings, 
and they found Burton just about to go in. Ho 
turned abruptly at sight of them and was aston¬ 
ished to recognize Mark. 

“ Then I shall expect you here at ten o’clock. 
Good-night." Celia said with cold politeness, 
and went in with Sally. Burton hesitated, for 
he did not quite know wdiat to say, for ho was 
unaware of tho extent of Hastings’ knowledge 
of what Celia had been doing. 

“ Will you strc’l back to the hotel with me ? 

It isn’t very late,” suggested Mark. 
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. “ All right, I’ll come—on condition that you 
don’t ask me any questions with reference to 
Miss Mol ton.” 

“ It was with the intention of asking you vory 
definite questions that I wanted you to come 
back with me.” 

“ You •will realize the difficulty of my posi¬ 
tion. She will tell you all she wishes you to 
know. T am more or less in her confidence—but 
1‘ think you will understand.” 

“ Yes, I think T do understand; still, you may 
as well walk along with me.” 

As he spoke Mark was conscious of an acute 
tinge of jealousy. Perhaps he had been fooled 
from the very beginning by Celia. This man 
walking beside him was undoubtedly attractive 
to women, and he had paid very definite atten¬ 
tion to Celia prior to accepting her offer to go to 
the works. Moreover, it was so strange that she 
should plan out deliberate deception and eomo 
to work beside him under an assumed name. 
Further, they were staying in the same house, 
and to Mark's severe judgment this fact seemed 
very significant. 

“ You had better speak to Miss Mol ton at 
once, and obtain her permission to discuss this 
question with me fully,” he said briskly. 

Burton did not at all like the tone in which 
this was said, and it almost amounted to an 
order. 

“ I fail to see how you are concerned,” Bur- 
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ton answered lightly. “ I know that you are^ 
trustee where Miss Molton’s business interests 
are concerned. But I have always understood 
that Lady Armstrong was her guardian. As to 
Miss Molton’s business interests, I know, very 
little about them, and I hare not interfered in 
the slightest way. True, she diu dismiss with 
me tho conditions under which the women work, 
and I may have made a few diffident suggestions.” 

“ All the same, we must have a straight talk,” 
persisted Hastings. 

'■ I am at your service—but not to-night. 
Ploa'se remember that I have, to bo up at an un¬ 
conscionable hour in tho morning. Now I wish 
you good-night.” 

So saying, Burton turned on his heel and 
rapidly retraced his steps. Mark stood and 
looked aftor him until ho had disappeared round 
the corner. Then he resumed his way towards 
the hotel and went straight up to Ins sitting- 
room. Alone, his face showed the disturbance 
of his mind—the events of the evening had been 
so unexpected and so amazing. It scorned in¬ 
credible that Celia could oppose him in this way, 
and in vain he tried to imagine the reason of her 
opposition. 

But very soon he realized that there was only 
one great thing that mattered—he realized that 
he loved her beyond everything else, and that 
the ono great object of his life must be to make 
her his wife. A political career might Be very 
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.desirable for him, but when it was weighed with 
doubt it counted as nothing. 

Again he went over in his mind ovory little 
event from that fateful interview when lie had 
so scathingly denounced her for neglect of her 
responsibilities. Had he been too severe on that 
occasion,*and did slio then decide to punish him 
for his temerity ! From the outset of their 
intimate relationship her attitude had never 
been consistent. Again, ho remembered the 
night of the thunderstorm, and for an instant 
lie believed that she must love him, even as he 
loved her. ifis heart beat more rapidly at the 
very idea, but very soon ho was remembering 
ao many other thingi that pointed in a different 
direction. 

Then them was Burton. Now ho looked back, 
it was very curious that she should give him 
the chance at the works, and even more curious 
that he, a bom idler, should accept it of her. 

Even now. he believed that fVlia was by 
nature a straightfoiward and truthful woman, 
and it must have been a very powerful reason to 
compel her to embark upon a life of deception. 
But the very immediate question that must 
occupy his mind was with reference to his can¬ 
didature at tho approaching election. Ho felt 
perfectly certain that there was no chance of 
Celia withdrawing from the contest. To him 
it seemed that he must lose all personal dignity if 
he fought her in this way. True, he had vory 
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little doubt that he himself would prove to bo # 
the victor, but such a victory might even be a 
defeat in the sense that mattered. 

What should he do ? He might gracefully 
retire, and this course would certainly jmnoy 
Celia, for he had the wit to .w that on her side 
there was a good deal of personal /eelifig in the 
business. 

Usually so clear thinking, with the capacity of 
making quick and sound judgments, he felt 
absolutely at a loss as to what he should do. 
Perhaps it would be as well lo ask the advice of 
some, friend. There was Scathmorc, and he 
could imagine the sardonic smile that would 
appear on the face of Celia’s late trustee. 

Then what was lie to say to Celia in the morn¬ 
ing ? ft would be. so easy to make himself look 
ridiculous, not only in her C 3 *es but his own. 
Very methodically he filled his pipe and sat 
down to think. 





CHAPTER XXIII 


It was pith a feeling of triumph that Celia had 
gone to sleep, only to awake with one of depres¬ 
sion. Last night she seemed to have had every¬ 
thing before her and her success had appeared to 
he overwhelming. Now she was regarding the 
coining interview with Mark with dread. Once 
or twice, while she had been addressing the meet¬ 
ing, sho hart looked at his face and sho had no 
doubt that she had hurt him very grievously. 
But after all she had done nothing wrong, for she 
was perfectly justified in accepting the invita¬ 
tion to contest the seat, but as sho dressed her 
innate honesty compelled her to admit to her¬ 
self that it was not the women’s interest that 
was her chief consideration, but a desire to 
trouble and embarrass Mark. Before leaving 1 ho 
lodgings, (Sally arrived and helped her to pack 
her belongings. 

“ The house will be ready for us this morning. 

I will telephone to the housekeeper to send the 
car here. Will you get Milly ready and we 
will go along in time for lunch,” Celia said 
cheerfully. * 

Sally was not yet completely reconciled to the 
idea of becoming the secretary to this rich 
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woman, but Celia already commanded her 
affection, and she had made up her mind to do 
all that was asked of her. 

Celia had a trunk of clothes forwarded from 
London, and upon leaving her lodgings that 
morning had decided to cease +o he Jane \food, 
and to discard Jane Wood’s attire When she 
reached the street it was to find the crowd col¬ 
lected there, for the news had rapidly spread 
through the town, and those who were not work¬ 
ing wore only too glad to seize the opportunity of 
making a demonstration. 

She drew b.ick aghast at the sight of all the 
peoplo there, but after a moment or two of hesi¬ 
tation walked quickly in tho direction of the 
hotel. A cheer was raised and she smiled faintly, 
but quickened her steps. It was with a feeling 
of relief that tho hotel came in sight, but by the 
time she had reached there, the crowd had in¬ 
creased in dimensions. Some of them would 
have followed her into the hotel, but tho hall 
porter quickly closed the front door. The 
manager came hastily forward to receive her, 
for he was remembering that Miss Molton was 
tho sole owner of the place. 

“ May I givo you a respectful welcome, Miss 
Molton,” he said with a deep bow. 

. Celia expressed her thanks and then asked to 
see Mr. Hastings. She was at once taken up¬ 
stairs to Mark’s sitting-room, and found him 
looking from the window, a grim smile on his 
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face. At the sound of hor voice, he turned 
Abruptly, and his expression changed. 

“ I see they have provided you with an 
escort this morning. Please sit down and wo 
will get to business. Wo aro both very busy 
people, and are likely to bo still more busy. 
Have you seen the newspapers tin's morning ? ” 
ho asked politely. 

“ No, I haven’t had time.” 

‘* You will find many flattering references to 
yourself. At any rate, you aro going (o have a 
very good Press. Tho writers have already 
scented tho romance of the position. It is in¬ 
deed fortunate for both ot us that our brief and 
conditional engagement was never announced. 
Now, Celia, to day lot 11 s be quite fiank with 
one another. 1 think that when you consider 
everything you will admit that you owe me 
some sort of an explanation. From the outset 

I have been honest with you while you-” he 

paused and looked at her questioningly. 

Well,” she cried defiantly. 

“It appears to me that you have been de¬ 
ceiving me all along. 1 am beginning to doubt 
if you have ever l>een honest as far »« 1 am con¬ 
cerned. Why did you do it ? ” 

“ You accuse mo of dishonesty ? ” 

** Yes, and vulgar deception. 1 am amazed 
that your father’s daughter could havo behaved 
as you have,” he said coldly, and his eyes 
were hard as they rested on her. 
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Celia flushed hotly at the insult and fought 
for self-control, for she was determined that he* 
should not see the effect of his attack. 

“ Your opinion of myself is a matter of in¬ 
difference. If you have brought me here to 
blackguard me f think I may as well go. f don’t 
intend to compete with you in a slanging match.” 

“ What arc your relations with Burton ? ” 

The question was thrown at her accusingly, 
and he might have been cross-examining a hostile 
witness. Not until the words had been launched 
did he understand that they might have a signi- 
canco that he did not intend, but the flaming 
colour which had appeared on Celia's face 
made him realize that he had offended deeply. 
She rose, and moved swiftly towards the door. 
Ho hastened to detain her, but the words of 
explanation fell upon heedless cars, and she 
vanished 

Sire went down to the hall, and telephoned 
to her house that the car should be sent at once. 

Then she saw the manager and asked to bo 
shown to a sitting-room. 

“ I will see no one under any circumstances,” 
she instructed him, and he retired. 

Alone, her self-control snapped, and tears came 
into her eyes. The hateful words still haunted her. 

“ What are your relations with Burton ? ” 

Evon in her anger, she endeavoured to be 
fair and admitted to herself that it must seem 
strange to Mark to find that she was staying in 
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# the same house as Burton. But in spite of this, 
Mark’s manner being so overbearing and often* 
sivo. she felt she could never bring herself to 
forgive him. 

At Jast the manager came to announce that 
the car had arrived, and when she went out to 
it there «wcre still a number of curious people 
hanging round the hotel. It was with a feeling 
of great‘relief that she set out for her old lodg¬ 
ings. Both Sally and ATilly wore dressed and 
awaiting hor. 

Mrs. Brown had received the news, that she 
had been entertaining so great a lady, with a 
great show of excitement-. 

“ I always knew that she wasn’t what she 
seemed,” she had confided to Burton. “ Any 
one with half an eye could see that she was a 
real lady.” 

To do Mrs. Browai justice she had in no way 
changed her manner towards Celia, but had been 
frank and blunt as usual. However, the good 
woman was really sorry that Celia was going to 
leave her. 

“You won’t forget me altogether. Perhaps 
you will call some day and drink a cup o’ tea 
with me,” she urged, as Celia shook hands with 
her and bade her good-bye. 

In the meantime the luggage had been piled 
on to the back of the ear, and the three girls 
seated thomselves. Milly was looking very much 
better, and excitement had given a touch of 
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colour to her cheeks, but she didn’t possess the # 
oharactor of Sally, and was nervous and ill at 
ease when with Celia. It seemed almost a crime 
that she should be treated as an equal by so great 
a personago as the owner of the works. # 
Before they had gone very far, Sally saw that 
Celia was not herself, and began t<* wonder 
what had happened at the interview with 
Hastings. But she had determined not to 
question her employer, upon any subject and 
to show as little curiosity as possible. 

It was many years since Celia had visited 
“ Hilton Grange,” and had almost forgotten the 
place. Tor some years her father had not used 
it very much, but the house and grounds bad 
been kept up thoroughly well. To her com¬ 
panions it seemed a mansion that they were 
approaching, aud Sally and Milly exchanged 
whispered words of admiration. To Celia’s 
astonishment, when they arrived she found her 
aunt awaiting her in the hall. 

“ Welcome, my dear,” Lady Armstrong said 
affectionately when they had kissed. 

“ What are you doing hero—of course I am 

most awfully glad to see you but-” 

4i Mr. Hastings telephoned late last night, 
and suggested most urgently that I should come 
down hero as soon as possible.” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Celia dryly, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to introduce Sally and Milly to her aunt 
who received them very graciously. 
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# “The first thing to do is to settle upon mu* 
respective rooms, and then, aunt, you and I must 
have a long talk.” 

Lady Armstrong, who had a much better 
knowledge of the house than Celia, quickly 
allotted the various apartments, choosing ad¬ 
joining l*}drooms for Sally and Milly and a 
sitting-room in which she decided they should 
tako their meals. 

This being done she settled herself down for a 
long talk with her niece. 

“ Well, my dear, from all accounts you appear 
to have made a pretty fool of yourself,” she re¬ 
marked cheerfully. 

“ Upon whose account do you rely in particular 
—I supposo Mark's,” Celia said quietly. 

“ Not entirely; the newspapers this morning 
have contained some extremely amusing para¬ 
graphs about yourself. Celia, my dear, surely 
you are not taking yourself seriously ? ” 

“ Indeed I am; and why shouldn’t I tako my¬ 
self seriously ? ” 

“ Well, I hardly fancy you as a member of 
Parliament. But let us talk of something else. 
When I last saw you, you left me under the im¬ 
pression that some day or other you and Mark 
proposed to marry. May I be permitted to ask 
the present situation so far as you and Mark are 
concerned ? ” 

“ I simply hate him—or rather, I am indifferent 
to him,” she corrected herself hastily. “ We 
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arc in no way .suited to one another. His chief, 
occupation seems to ho to devise some way of 
opposing and humiliating me.’' 

“ T think you must bo misunderstanding 

him,” Lady Armstrong remarked reflectively- 

“I am convinced that an)dung he has done 

to annoy you has been done on!) from a keen 

sense of duty. Moreover, deep in your heart you 

believe the same. I suppose you are going 

through some lover’s' quarrel. ( must have a 

talk with Mark and find out. exactly what has 

% 

happened. Then I’ll try to smooth things over 
and bring you together again.” 

l * i forbid \ou to do anything of the sort—I 
forbid you to wv Mark.” Celia cried vehemently, 
arid then, to her aunt's surprise, burst into tears 
and hurriedly left the room 





CHAPTER XXIV 


Lady Armstrong was deeply concerned at 
Celia’s outburst, for it was very rarely that she 
had seen her niece cry. Moreover, she could 
see a great change in her during the short time 
they had been apart. After a few moments of 
thought she went to the library and rang up 
Mark at the. hotel. Jlo was there, and she asked 
if she might come and see him at onec, to which 
suggestion he promptly agreed. 

-■lark had not left his sitting-room since Celia’s 
departure. All the time he was wondering as 
to his course of action. Jt was impossible to 
allow things to remain as they were. His first 
impulse was to seek out Celia and explain that 
ho had not intended any offensive meaning in 
his question about Burton. However, just as be 
was about to set out to find Celia the message 
came from Lady Armstrong, and he breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

Half an hour later her ladyship arrived and 
was ushered up to his sitting-room. 

“ Mark, ray dear boy, you young people seem 
to have been making a mess of things. I have 
never seen Celia so upset. Won’t you tell mo 
all about it,” she said gently. 
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“ What has she said '? ” he asked quickly. , 

“ Nothing at all, except to express her dis¬ 
like of you.” 

“ Lady Armstrong, did you know that she was 
going to undertake this absurd masquerade?” 
ho asked. 

“ Yes.” • 

“Then why on earth didn’t you try to stop 
her ? ” 

” I did, to a degree. But now I am inclined to 
believe that the experience has done her good. 
You can tell mo the whole story. For jour own 
sake, I adviso you to keep nothing back.” 

“ You have read the papers and know of this 
mad candidature of hers.” 

“ Yes ; but I don’t agree witli you that the 
idea is mad, for I believe that this experience 
will also help in her development.” 

Mark’s face expressed his disagreement to 
this but he made no further comment, going on 
to explain what had happened that morning at 
the interview between Celia and himself. 

“ Please repeat the words again,” she cried 
peremptorily, and an expression of dismay 
appeared on her face. 

“ What are your relations with Burton.” 

“ A perfectly innocent question on tho face 
of it; but it might be given a sinister meaning, 
especially when one remembers that she was 
staying in the jame house as Burton. Appar¬ 
ently Celia has chosen to place the worst con- 
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9 struction upon the question—of course you did 
not intend that construction ? ” she added 
quickly. 

“ Of course 1 didn’t; but I am afraid I made 
an a#vful fool of myself this morning. J tele¬ 
phoned to Collliurst. the manager and told him 
to dispense with Burton’s services forthwith. 
For oneo in my life 1 acted upon impulse and 
perhaps there was jealousy with the impulse,’’ 
he admitted franUv. 

“That was a most injudicious step. Celia 
will take it as a further cause of offence, and in 
my opinion, justifiably.’’ 

“ A clever man in love can make an awful 
fool of himself. By tlio hy, may 1 presume 
that you do love Celia ? ’’ she asked pointedly. 

“ I am only just discovering how much 1. do 
love her. AY lieu 1 saw her at the meeting yes¬ 
terday that was (lie one thing that stuek out in 
my mind. Nothing ('Iso seemed to matter.” 

He spoke with such passion that Lady Arm¬ 
strong was surprised, for she had believed him 
to lx: reserved and almost cold-blooded. 

“ Well, that will make things easier for me. 
I think I luid better go back and have it out 
with Celia.” 

“ If you hadn’t telephoned I was going to try 
and find her. I am very miserable.” 

“ It’s a very good thing that T did telephone 
then. If you saw Celia in licr present mood tlio 
estrangement would only be widened. You 
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had better leave it entirely in my hands and 
wait patiently until you hear from me.” 

“ Love has made me vory impatient of delay. 
Please don’t keep me in suspense a moment 
longer than you can help,” he said appealingly. 

“ All right. I’ll do my lx>t I’ll telephone 
here as soon as I have any news. Dood-bye.” 

Mark accompanied her to the hall, and when 
she had left was about to return to his sitting- 
room when Burton appeared. 

“ Can I have a word with you ? ” the latter 
said curtly. 

lie was dressed in his London clothes and 
wore immaculate white spats over his shoes. 

Mark nodded, and they went upstairs together, 
but neither spoke until they were in the too m. 

“ I)o I owe my dismissal to you ? ” Burton 
demanded bluntly. 

“ You do.” 

‘‘-And why—I understood I was giving every 
satisfaction. Was my work satisfactory ? ” 

“As far as I understand, it was." Mark 
answered quietly. 

“ Then I may presume that the reason of my 
dismissal concerns Miss Molton. Does she 
know that you have ‘ given me the sack ’ ? ” 

“ No. But I refuse to discuss the ’matter 
with you at all.” Here he paused and looked 
straight into Burton’s eyes. “ Don’t you realize 
that the fact of your having stayed under the 
same roof as Miss Molton will naturally cause 
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•an infernal amount of gossip l That is on© 
reason I told Colthurst to discharge you—and 
in my opinion tho sooner you arc out of Iron- 
hampton tho bettor it will bo for everyone 
concerned. Wo must remember that Miss Mol ton 
practically owns Ironhampton. Every little thing 
she has Hone since she has been here will bo 
minutely discussed in hundreds of households. 
Before this happened everyone knew that you 
were what is commonly called a * swell.’ 
Finally, 1 blame you for having allowed the 
situation to arise.” Mark wound up severely. 

Burton had listened in blank Astonishment to 
this impeachment of his aetioas. 

“ I don’t believe that anyone would think 
or suggest anything that is in t lie least dero¬ 
gatory to Miss Molton. 1 was ignorant that she 
was coming to Mrs. Brown’s house, ami she was 
ignorant that I was there. Tho lodgings were * 
engaged by Miss Barr. Has Miss Molton any 
that there may )>c people who are such beasts as 
to suggest there was anything wrong in our 
staying in the same place ? ” 

“ She may have—and it may be my fault if 
she has,” Mark answered very quietly. 

“ You have dared to—but I can’t believe it 

df 

possible of you.” 

“ Perhaps it is only fair that I should tell you 
what happened. This morning I asked her what 
her relations were with you. I admit quite 
frankly I was prompted to do so by a feeling of 
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jealousy. The wording of the question was c 
unfortunate. I deeply regret the incident.” 

“ And so do I,” Burton said grimly, “ but I 
am quite willing to answer the question that you 
put to Miss Molton.” , 

“ I don’t require an anew* Mark replied 
hastily. r 

‘‘ But T intend to give you one ; you'll .simply 
have to listen rrio. Before 1 catuu to Ironharnp- 
ton I asked Miss Molton to many me. She 
refused, and afterwards f admitted to her that 
her wealth had something to do with mv wishing 
to marry her. Then she made the suggestion 
wh'.eli f promptly accepted. My life down hero 
has given me a different point of view, and by 
the time of her arrival L had become ashamed 
of myself. Klio treated me with frank cama¬ 
raderie. Indeed. I think I may sav wo have 
become real friends. Indeed, on my side, J 
have a deep affection for her. This business is 
going 1o hurt her very much. She is 1 lie most 
innocent of women, and in spite of her up¬ 
bringing is unconventional at heart. Of course 

you told her at once that-” 

“ I told her nothing. She didn’t give me an 
opportunity, but hurried from this room.” 

“ And you didn't follow her,” Burton cried 
wonderingly. 

“ No.” 

“ And von have allowed her to remain for all 
this time under such an impression.” 
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# “ Lady Armstrong has been to see me and I 

have explained everything to her.'* 

That’s useless. Well. Hastings, you may 
be an extremely able man—you must be to suc¬ 
ceed *it the Bar as you have—but you are an 
abject fool where women are concerned.’' Burton 
said decisively. 

“ Tin'll you advise me to-” 

*■ I give you no advice at all. I’pon mv word, 

I ought to be furious with you, but. f can't. If T 

only had any doubt as to Miss Mol ton’s feelings 

towards um 1 would declare war. f real I v 

• ■ 

believe that she has a real liking for me. and I 
might have a fair chance of winning.” 

‘‘There is no reason uhv von should stay 
your hand on my account. J am not engaged 
to Miss Holton, and l fee! perfectly certain that 
she has no love for me. Indeed, every action of 
liens points strongly in another direction.” 

“ 1 Tastings- you really are a fool where women 
are concerned. HI he generous-- T am convinced 
that Mi.vs M»ilton cares for you. Now I am 
going along to see her.” 

“ 800 her ? ” 

“ Yes. After what has happened J really 
think that I should. I promise not to try to put 
a spoke in your wheel. You may be a fool but I 
believe you to be an honest man, and animated 
by the best intentions.” 

Paving tho way to hell,” Mark said with a 

w V ' 

groan. 
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Burton stood up, smiling down at Hastings’ 
and then burst into a hearty laugh. 

“ The situation is not without its humour.” 

“ Humour be hanged,” Mark cried fiercely. 

“ Your sense of it was hanged at birth. c But 
cheer up, Hastings. Why don’t you go in for a 
course of fiction ? Read a few popular love 
stories, not that you will learn much about the 
sox from them. Well, I must be going. By the 
by, I must remember that I am out of work and 
must look for a job of sorts. Bye-bye.” 

Ho waved his hand gaily from the door and 
was still laughing quietly as he disappeared. 

Mark groaned once again and began to pace 
restlessly to and fro. 




CHAPTER XXV 


When Burton reached Hilton Grange ho was 
received by Lady Armstrong, who told him that 
Celia was ready in her room. 

“ I should very much like to speak to her for 
a few minutes. I havo just come from Hastings,” 
he remarked. 

“ I, too, have seen him. Is there anything 
that you and I might talk over advantageously,” 
she asked pleasantly. 

“ Advantageously—to whom ? ” ho asked, 
quickly. 

“ With a general advantage to everyono 
concerned. I may say that Mr. Hastings told 
me of the unfortunate incident of this morning— 
I presume you know of it ? ” she added hastily. 

“ I should prefer to term the incident stupid 
and absolutely unnecessary,” ho romarked dryly. 

“ Will you tell mo what passed between you 
and Mr. Hastings.” 

“ Yes, if in return you will tell me what passed 
between you and him; I imagine we are all out 
to effect the same purpose—Celia’s happiness. 
Will you start or shall I ? ” he asked cheerfully. 

In answer Lady Armstrong gave a concise 
aooount of her interview with Hastings that 
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morning, anti in return Burton rendered a rapid 
description of Celia’s life in Ironhampton. 

“ Wasn’t she horribly bored ? ” she asked 
curiously. 

“ Very much the reverse. She will never lose 
her interest in Ironhampton now that i£ has 
boon once aroused. I can understand something 
of what she has l>een feeling because I had a 
rather similar experience. I don’t think I was 
ever a snob, but I used to look upon the working 
man as some sort of inferior being. Now I know 
that they are just as good as any of us. Do you 
advise me to see Celia 1 ” he wound up abruptly. 

Lady Armstrong did not answer at once, for 
there were many things to be considered before 
giving her decision. But she had confidence in 
Burton’s discretion, and finally went to Celia’s 
room. 

“ I hope your headache is belter.'’ she said 
to her. 

li Yes, it lias quite gone,” answered Celia. 

” Mr. Burton is here and wants to have a chat 
with you.” 

I don’t feel like talking to anyone,” was the 
weary answer. “ But why isn’t lie working 
to-day.” she went on with sudden interest. 

“ Because ho has been discharged.” 

All signs of lethargy vanished, and Celia rose 
quickly to her feet. 

“ Yes, I will sv.e him, and perhaps you had 
better not come with me.” 
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Celia hastened away, anxious to know what 
*had happened, and tbe moment she was with 
Burton she began to question him imjx'tuously. 
He answered her with absolute frankness, and 
her facie became white with anger. 

“ Mr. Hastings discharged you just to spite 
me,” shotfried furiously. 

“ I don’t believe that. The real reason was 
his desire io get me out of the town. JIo was 
afraid that our names might be coupled to¬ 
gether, and he wished to avoid gossip.” 

Nonsense--! am not afraid of anything 
people may say— are you ? ” 

“ Not for myself. But a woman's reputa¬ 
tion--” 

My reputation is quite safe,” she said very 
quiet!}'. 

A servant came and handed to her three 
visit ing cards. 

“ These gentlemen would like to see you. I told 
them that you were engaged, but they asked me 
to Jet you know that they were here. They 
are very anxious to get back to London as 
quickly as possible.” 

Celia read the names of tlirce journalists repre¬ 
senting important London newspapers. 

“ Take them into the library and I will join 
them there at once,” she directed, and then 
explained to Burton who the callers wero, asking 
him to await her return. 

At first Celia was nervous; but they quickly 
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placed her at her ease and she gave them all tho # 
information that they required. By their questions 
it was soon evident that they scented a romance, 
and their remarks became exceedingly personal. 

“ Miss Mol ton, may I o*k if you are engaged 
to be married,” one of them said bluntly. 

“ No. I have no intention of marrying,” she 
answered with decision. 

“ We have Wen in the town all the morning 
and wo heard of the story relating to a Mr. 
Edward Burton. It seems that ho, too, gave up a 
fashionable life in London to become a working 

man, and we naturally wondered-” here he 

broke olT and looked at her apologetically. 

“ Perhaps you would liko to have a chat 
with Mr. Burton. As a matter of fact he is 
here now. Shall I ask him if he will speak to 
you ? ” 

“ If you would be so good. But first I should 
like to complete my story with reference to 
yourself. I presume you realize that this can¬ 
didature of yours will arouse keen public in¬ 
terest ? ” 

“ I did not realize it, but I am beginning to do 
so,” she answered with a smile. 

Very soon she left them and returned to 
Burton, explaining to him the desire of the 
newspaper men. He looked doubtful at first, 
but quickly came to the conclusion that the 
resultant publicity would probably put an end 
to any possible gossip concerning Celia and 
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. himself, 80 he went to the library while she 
remained behind. There was nothing to conceal, 
and he dealt with them quite openly, explaining 
his reasons for coming to Ironhampton. His 
interviewers showed ill-disguised pleasure as they 
listened, for instead of one they were obtaining 
two stores for their papers. 

When they had finished with him they asked 
to bo allowed to sec Celia again. A camera 
was produced, and after some pressure both she 
and Burton agreed to be photographed. 

Alone once more they looked at one another 
and burst into hearty laughter. 

“ I expect we shall feci awful fools when wo 
read what they have to say.” 

“ I feel much better—the interviewing has 
done me good. I am going to drive into fron- 
hampton, and if you like I’ll take you with me,” 
she suggested. 

Burton glanced at his watch and reflected for 
a moment. 

“ Good. I shall just have time to catch the 
London express.” 

“ But you are not going away. I want you 
to stay in Ironhamptou until you hear from 
me again.” 

“ I am at your service now and always.” 

Celia drove him to his lodgings in a little two- 
seater and then went on to the hotel where she 
asked for Hastings, but found that he was not 
there. After a moment’s cool consideration she 
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proceeded to the works and enquired for Mr., 
Colthurst. 

Upon the announcement of her name the clerks 
looked at her with open-eyed curiosity, but there 
was only the delay of a moment before she w»s con¬ 
ducted to a large room that had oneo been her 
father’s. The manager was .standing **vhen she 
entered, and received her with marked deference. 
A puzzled expression came into his face and he 
glanced at her enquiringly. 

“ Surely wc have met before, and yet-” he 

broke oil and waited for her to speak. 

“ I don’t think wc have met Mr. Colthurst. 
But we may have passed one another unknow¬ 
ingly. 1 myself have the impression that I 
have seen you before,” she answered demurely. 

“Now I’ve got it. One Sunday with Burton. 
Of course, I have hoard of your little adventure. 
Do you think it is quite fair tons ? But 1 suppose, 
it was your desire for romance,” he suggested 
smilingly. 

“ Not romance—it was knowledge that I 
sought. 1 have come to speak to you about Mr. 
Burton. I understand that you discharged him 
this morning.” 

“Upon Mr. Hastings’ instructions. I re¬ 
gretted having to do so. His work is quite 
satisfactory.” 

“ May T ask whj- lie was discharged ? ” 

“ I have already explained that I was carrying 
out Mr. Hastings’ instructions.” 
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9 “ Then I now give you instructions to rein¬ 
state him in the position ho had,” she said with 
quiet deliberation. 

“ But Mr. Hastings,” he protested. 

“ I Jhink it would bo wise of you to do what I 
ask. Two years quickly pass, and then— 
but I do ftot wish to threaten.” She paused and 
looked at him smilingly. 

“ Miss Molton, you place me in a very awkward 
position. Naturally, 1 desire to do anything 
that you wish.” 

“ Then please carry out the first wish that I 
have expressed, and please don't consult Mr. 
Hastings before doing so.” 

But-” 

Mr. Colthurst. T can bo a very good friend— 
or the reverse. Now 1 should like to discuss with 
you the conditions under which the women work.” 

“ But Mr. Hastings has already dealt with 
that question. If I act contrary to his instruc¬ 
tions he has the right and will be justified in 
instantly dismissing me,” he said nervouslje 

“ If that happens 1 personally will guarantee 
to pay you the salary that you are now receiving 
until the timo comes when I have complete 
authority. When that time does conic you 
shall once more, lie manager.” 

“You would be prepared to place that oiler 
into writing ? ” 

“ Certainly ; although I think that my word 
should bo sufficient.” 
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“ Of course, I trust you, but it is a matter of, 
business—if you were to die or anything of that 
sort,” he said with a laugh, not expressing his 
thought that there was a possibility sho might 
change her mind. • 

“ Then that's settled ; and if you will prepare 
the document I will sign it at once. When that 
is done, may I consider that you are my man and 
will be prepared to carry out my wishes ? ” 
sho asked. 

“ Yes, but I sincerely hope you will not wish me 
to do anything rash,” he answered uneasily, and 
then proceeded to write for a few minutes. She 
read what he had written and then affixed her 
signature. This done she rose, and was about 
to leave, when a clerk appeared and announced 
that Mr. Hastings had arrived and wished to see 
the manager. Colthurst looked enquiringly at 
Celia. 

“ Yes. I think we may as well see him,” she 
remarked, and the manager • told tho clerk to 
bring in Mr. Hastings. 

“ Please don’t tell him of tho document that I 
have signed,” she said hastily. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Hastings •thought carefully over what Burton 
had said and finally decided that ho would try 
to see Celia at once. But it was lunch time, and it 
was not until the middle of the afternoon that 
he called at Mrs. Brown’s house, where he was 
informed that Celia had left and hud gone to 
Hilton Grange. So he drove out there and was 
received by Lady Armstrong. 

“ She has driven into the town. 1 wonder 
you didn’t pass her as you came.” 

“ Have you any idea where she has gone ? ” 
he asked. 

“ But I thought you had decided to wait 
until you heard from me. Celia is not in the 
humour to listen to reason, and I strongly 
advise you to avoid her for the present,” she 
urged. 

“ I cgm’t accept your advice. I feel that I 
am in the wrong and I intend to ask her for¬ 
giveness at the earliest possiblo moment. More¬ 
over, I realize that I did wrong in dismissing 
Burton, for there was no valid reason for my 
doing so. It was just jealousy that made me act 
upon impulse,” he admitted frankly. 

“You must do as you think fit, but I am 
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confident you will meet with a warm rcceptiop 
at her hands.” 

“ I must risk that,” he answered, and wishing 
her good-bye re-entered the car and drove back 
rapidly to the works. It was his intention to 
ask Collliurst to reinstate Burton, but the 
presence of Celia with the managci ftuiscd him 
to forget tlio object of his visit. 

“ Miss Molton,” ho began eagerly, “ I am very 
glad to find you here—r have just, come from the 
the (* range. I want to express my regret for 
many of the things I said this morning.” 

“ I don’t intend to discuss anything that 
happened this morning. I have been having a 
business talk with Mr. Coltlmrst. I was amazed 
when I heard that you had dismissed Mr. Burton. 
I knew you had faults, but I never dreamt you 
would bo so petty and contemptible. I have 
placed the facts before Mr. Coltlmrst who has 
agreed that Burton shall be reinstated at once. 
Is that not so, Mr. Coltlmrst ? ” 

The manager nodded his head, but took good 
care not to meet Hastings’ eyes. 

“ We have also been discussing the conditions 
under which the women work and improvements 
are to be rnado at once. Is that not so, Mr. 
Colthursfc ? ” she asked sweetly. 

Again the manager intimated his assent. 

“ I have been thinking things over, and 
after all Miss Molton is the owner of the 
works.” 
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* “ But she has no authority at present—that 
rests with 100.’' Mark said quickly. 

“ For a short period —1 agree it is so. If I 
may say so. I thoroughly disagree with the dis- 
missaLof Burton. It seemed to mo that you were 
acting from personal animosity. As to the 
suggested*improvements. I shall do mv host, to 
bring them about.” the manager said with decision. 

Mark was extremely surprised at this attitude, 
for he believed Coll hurst to have much too keen 
an eve to the main chance to risk his position. 

“ 1 wonder if yam quite realize what you aro 
saying,” Hastings asked quietly. 

*• Quite.” 

“ J)o I’ understand you would act in opposition 
to my orders.” 

“ I should greatly regret the necessity of 
having to do so. but-” 

Ho broke olf with a shrug of the shoulders, but 
his meaning was unmistakable. 

“ We won’t discuss the question now. T think 
we had both better take a few hours for considera¬ 
tion. Miss Molton. I .shall be grateful if you 
will grant me a short interview'.” 

“ Anything you wish to say can he said before 
Mr. Colthurst,” she answered coldly. 

“ I should greatly prefer to say what I have to 
say to you—alone.” 

“ J refuse to talk to you. In the future I wish 
to have just as few communications from you as 
possible. As a matter of fact, I intend to sec 
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my solicitors at once and find out if there isn’lj, 
some means of getting rid of you as my trustee 
If you were a gentleman you would have the 
decency to resign at once. But being what you 
arc-” c 

{She stopped abruptly and looked straight at 
him, contempt in her eyes, a scornful durl to her 
lips. 

“ Being what I am, I shall carry out your 
father’s wishes. You will remember that letter 
of his that you read ? ” 

A flush came to her cheeks as the circumstances 
of tho reading of the letter flashed across her 
mind. 

“ f think there is nothing more to be said. 
Good afternoon. Mr. Colthurst.” 

s 

So saying she hurried from the room, carefully 
ignoring Mark. For a few moments she sat in 
the car and thought, and then decided to call 
upon Burton. He was at his lodgings when she 
arrived there, and looked doubtful when she told 
him he was to return to work at once.” 

“ Perhaps it would be better for me to clear 
out at once. Mrs. Brown here lias just been 
asking me if I wore going to marry you.” 

I am quite indifferent to that sort of talk, 
Edward ; I really want you to return in the 
morning. Do—to please me.” 

He finally gavo his consent* and she left him 
to return to the Grange. 

That night she wrote to Mr. Scathmore an- 
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•nouncing that she was coming to London, and 
asking him to lunch with her. Upon her arrival 
in town she visited her solicitors and explained 
the position to them. 

“ Icimply must get rid of Mr. Hastings, and I 
am going to ask Mr. Scathmore to act once more 
as my trustee,” she announced. 

“That could not take place without Mr. 
Hastings’ consent, or an order of the court,” the 
solicitor explained. 

“ Then please get an order of the court.” 

“ The court wouldn’t make such an order 
unless you could prove that Mr. Hastings was not 
competent, or that he had misconducted himself 
in some way. Your father made very explicit 
directions in his will, and these directions must 
be carried out.” 

“ Then I am quite helpless,” she said wearily. 

“ I'must say that I think your father’s choice 
was a very wise one. Mr. Hastings is a man of 
the highest reputation. I have had many dealings 
with him, and believe him to be a thoroughly 
capable man. Perhaps you have had some 
personal quarrel with him ? If that is so I should 
advise you to make it up.” 

Celia realized that it was improbable she could 
obtain any assistance from her solicitor, and very 
soon she left to keep her appointment with Mr. 
Scathmore. They met at an hotel, and he was 
not at all pleased, for the meeting had interfered 
with a pleasant game of golf. 
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You scorn to have been having a lively timo, 
in Lronhampton,” he remarked dryly, and as he 
spoke he produced that morning's issue of tho 
Daily Wire. You and Burton seem to have 
been talking pretty frec’y. Interviews rmake 
quite amusing reading.” 

She took the newspaper from him a/ld hastily 
read the highly coloured account of the interviews. 

Quite a romantic picture had been drawn by 
the pen of a skilful journalist who positively 
revelled in his task. Celia’s beauty was depicted 
in glowing terms, audio her annoyance there were 
hints of the development of the love story between 
Burton and herself. 

” Weil, my dear, what do you want to talk 
to mo about '( " Mr. Soathmoro asked pleasantly 
when luncheon was over and his cigar alight. 

•She had decided to withhold nothing from him 
and he emitted a dry chuckle ouee or twice 
while she was relating her story. 

4 ‘ The best thing you can do is to bury your 
prido aud rnako it up with Mark. I believo you are 
in lovo with the man and I am quite sure he is in 
lovo with you. Perhaps it is good for you to 
get your bickerings over before marriage rather 
than after.” 

‘‘ I simply hate him ! Can't you tlevise any 
way of getting rid of him ? ” 

“ None at all, and I shouldn’t if I could,” he 
answered cheerfully. I am a great admirer of 
Mark and I do hope that he won’t give in to you 
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, in any way. You arc the sort of girl that needs 
a strong hand. Of course you understand that 
lie will insist upon Colt hurst leaving, but how 
did you manage to persuade Colt hurst to do what 
you unshed ? 

The signing of tho agreement was the one 
thing wJtioh Celia had withheld, hut now she 
told him what she had done. 


Well. Colthursl ecrtainlv lias a keen eve to 


the main chance. He appears to be on velvet 
whatever happens. But after agreeing to do 
this he doesn't seem to be the sort of man that I 
should like to employ." 

*’ Then 1 can’t do anything hut allow things 
to go on as they are ' 

"That's the position.' 1 he answered with a 
smile and then bade her good-bye. 

After lie had gone Celia telephoned to Cath¬ 


erine Barr and asked her to come to see her. 


" I want you to come back with me to Iron- 
hampton,” Celia explained at once. ‘‘I shall 
need a secretary and J would much rather have 
you than some stranger.” 

" But I am working for Mr. Hastings, lie 
wrote to say that he would probably want me 
to go to Ironlnunpton. What am I to do ? ” 
she asked quietly. 

“ Come with me of course. Mr. Hastings can 
easily get someone else. Wouldn't you rather 
work for mo than for him ? ’’ 

“ I am not sure,” Catherine answered doubt- 
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fully. “ Anyhow, I think I must give him somcv 
notice—it would only bo fair to him. He has 
always been so kind and considerate.” 

“If you think it necessary give him notice at 
once. I suppose a week would be sufficient.” 

Catherine nodded her head , and so it was 
arranged. You will conic to live with ‘me at tho 
Grange. I am sure you will love tho excitement 
of tho election.” Celia said cheerfully. 





CHAPTER XXVII 


Immediately upon her return to Ironhampton, 
Colia began to work hard in the constituency, 
for sho was determined to do all in her power to 
win the election. A latent capacity for organiza¬ 
tion. inherited from her father was quickly 
developed, ami she became' surrounded by a 
band of willing helpers—Sally's assistance being 
invaluable. Hastings also was on the scene, and 
was pursuing his campaign with energy; but 
they did not meet, except by chance, when passing 
iu the street, and then they were generally 
motoring, there being no opportunity for con¬ 
versation. 

Celia had seen Oolthurst, who was loyally 
carrying out their agreement, but one morning 
he came out to the (Jrangc bringing with him a 
formal notice of the termination of his agreement 
at the ironworks, and accompanied by a cheque 
in lieu of notice. 

“ This document renders me quite powerless 
to help you,” lie. remarked apologetically. 

“But can't you defy him and ‘carry on,’ ” 
sho urged. 

“ I am afraid the law is on his side,” he ex¬ 
plained. 
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“ Then defy the law, I will stand by you,” sho 
declared. 

“ If I attempted that, I should ho liable to all 
sorts of trouble. They might even send me 
to prison for contempt of court.” ^ 

” ft seems wo can do notid'v*.” she answered 
impatiently. t 

However, that night Celia- was addressing a 
big meeting, and, as usual, there was a great 
number of women present. 

“ l am going to tell you of the way in which 
Mr. Hastings proposes to forward your interest,’’ 
she said in a clear ringing voice. You will be 
able to gather some idea of the manner in which 
he will represent you in parliament.” 

There was a breathless silence as sho went on 
to explain how sho had fought- to better the con¬ 
ditions under which women worked, and how 
Hastings had succeeded in thwarting all her 
efforts. Hut all the time she was speaking 
there was a vague feeling that she was taking an 
unfair advantage of tho man she !o\od. How¬ 
ever, the audience was with her. and loud cheers 
punctuated each point that sho made. 

Tho next evening Mark answered tho attack 
and his remarks were scathing in the extreme. 
He stated most emphatically that he was only 
carrying out the duties placed upon him by 
Celia’s father. 

“ Miss Molton is moved by a sentiment that 
does great credit to her womanly heart, but little 
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to her intelligence. No busincM can be success¬ 
fully run upon sentiment. The capitalist must 
be considered as well as the working man or 
woman/’ he stated deliberately. 

Sally had arranged an opposition that was 
thoroughly effective and interruptions were fro- 
quont. ;*id very often his speech was stopped 
by loud jeers and “ boos.” But ho was very 
patient and succeeded in saying all that ho 
wished. 

When, after the meeting, he reached his hotel 
ho felt thoroughly tired and weary. Moreover, 
ho was utterly depressed, for he felt that ho was 
drawing farther and farther away from Celia. 
Now that, lie could look back and regard events 
dispassionately, lie, realized that he had given 
her many causes for offence. Slowly and surely 
he was beginning to understand that without her 
love ho would never know real happiness. 

•Inst as ho was about to go to bod, Burton 
was brous/ht to the sitting-room. 

** l know it is rather a late hour for a call, but 
you are busy all day. I am not at all sure that 
it was wise to cot no. After all. it's not my busi¬ 
ness,” Burton remarked with an unusual air of 
nervousness. 

“ I am very glad to see you. Will you have a 
whisky and soda,” Mark answered quietly. 

Then he sat down, and filled his pipe, waiting 
for his visitor to speak. 

“ Colthurst has given me a job in the office 
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at a decent salary. But I don’t like to accept it 
without your consent,” Burton said inquiringly. 

“ Colthurst has ceased to be manager and has 
no authority at all at the works,” Mark answered 
quietly. 

“ That’s news to me.” 

“ .Still, f should like to have you hi the office. 
We will have a talk about it to-morrow. From 
all T can gather you have ability. Nothing that 
has happened will make any difference to your 
chances at the ironworks.” 

“ f didn’t come to talk to you about that. 
I’m worried about Celia.” 

“ Indeed.” Mark remarked drvlv. 

' 1 / •' 

“ And you, Hastings; I think we must have 
a heart-to-heart talk. I always did believe in 
frankness. Slie loves you—that I am prepared 
to swear.” 

“ I prefer not to discuss Miss Molton,” Mark 
broke iu coldly. 

“ Sink your infernal pride. Hastings. Celia 
is just as miserable as she can be, but 
she is as proud as you are. Let mo arrange 
a meeting.” 

“ No,” Mark interrupted him fiercely. 

“ She’ll win the election and then your pride 
will be hurt. She is really not a bit interested 
in politics. It’s simply that sho wants to beat 
you. Hitherto you have always prevailed and 
she resents it. Che has never had a master, 
and you have tried to domineer over her.” 
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“ I Vo only tried to do my duty,” Mark said 
stiffly. 

“ Hastings, X am afraid you are hopeless. 
Anyhow, I’vo done my best to smooth things 
over. Good-night.” 

“ ftood-nighfc, Burton. It was good of you to 
call. Meet mo at the offleo at twelve o’clock 
to-morrow.” 

Alone Mark felt that ho had not sufficiently 
appreciated the kindliness of the call. As a 
matter of fact he was still jealous of Burton, 
although reason told him that he had no real cause 
for jealousy. 

At an early hour in the morning he met his 
election agent who received him with gloomy 
looks. 

“ Miss Molton is making great headway right 
through the constituency. At first T thought 
it would be a walk-ovor for you, but now-” 

The agent broke off with an expressive shrug of 
the shoulder. 

“ Then you believe I shall lose,” Hastings 
remarked lightly. 

“ It looks uncommonly like it.” was tho un¬ 
compromising reply. 

“ I shan’t care very much if I do. Anyhow, 
we will do our best,” Mark said cheerfully. 

Afterwards he went to the offices and summoned 
Catherino Barr to his room. 

“ So you are leaving me,” ho remarked with 
a smile. 
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“ Yes—and I am sorry,” she answered. ( 

“ But Mias Molten is your friend, and you 
will like working for her-—surely.” 

“ But 1 liked working for you. Most women 
like working for a man—of course. Miss J^Iolton 
is most kind,” she added hasuB'. 

“ ff you wish I will release you ».l onto.” 

“I should prefer to stay till the time is up. 

Mr. Hastings, you have been exceedingly kind 

to me and I am wondering if [ have the courage 

to offer you advice,” she paused and looked at 

him inquiringly, but did not wait for an answer. 

“ f have known Celia since she was a young girl. 

She is a splendid woman with splendid qualities, 

but as you know she lias been spoilt. All her 

faults are on 1 ho surface. She hasn’t a mean bone 

in her bodv. and she is truthfulness itself.” 

•/ 

“ T know all that.” he said a little impatiently. 

‘‘ But. you don't know that she loves vou. 
She has never eared for any other man except 
yourself. She is suffering acutely and on your 
account,” she said earnestly. 

“ But what can I do,” lie remarked helplessly. 

” Go to her—take her in your arms anil kiss 
her. Don’t listen to a word she says, but just 
kiss her.” 

Mark laughed, but there was no amusement 
in the sound. 

Honestly, I haven’t the pluck. I’m afraid 
of her, and I’ve never boon afraid of anyone. 
With her I can never be myself. I am tongue- 
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•tied and feel such a fool. T suppose it’s the result 
of being in love,” he wound up ruefully. 

Catherine was tempted to persist further, but 
he turned away with decision and began to 
dictate letters. When these were finished he 
took up a pen and wrote a long letter to Celia 
in which he revealed himself to her for tholirst time. 
He told of his love and all that it meant to him. 
He blamed himself for all his shortcomings and 
asked to bo given another chance. 

This letter ho dispatched by messenger to 
the Grange. 'Hiis done he interviewed Burton 
and gave him an appointment in the olTicc. 

,J I have been thinking over what you said 
last night, f intend to see Miss Molton as soon 
as possible,” he announced. 

“ T wish you the best of luck.” Burton answered 
heartily. 



CHAPTER XVIH 


As the clays passed, Celia’s confidonee*in lierself 
increased; and she began to take a keen interest 
in the political light. Times without number 
sho told herself that she had no personal feeling 
in the matter so far as Mark was concerned, 
and soon she was believing that she only desired 
the welfare of those whom she hoped to repre¬ 
sent in parliament. There were very few voters 
of her own sex that wore not her supporters, 
and sho was usually followed by a crowd of 
women. 

.Sally, who really loved her, became a little 
anxious, and ono morning spoke to her very 
frankly. 

All you care about is to poll more votes 
than Mr. Hastings. If it were anyone else you 
were fighting you wouldn’t care a bit,” she said, 
when they were talking together before breakfast. 

“ Why do you say that,” Celia asked curi¬ 
ously. 

“ Because I’m no fool and keep my eyes 
and ears open. Do you think you hate Mr. 
Hastings ? ” 

“ I’ve no reason to love him,” Celia answered 
evasively. 
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% “ But you do—all the same. Why don’t 
you make it up and be friends,” jwrsisted 
Sally. 

Lady Armstrong had just como into the room 
and hqp.rd the question. 

“ Yew, why don’t you,” she asked cheerfully. 

Sally discreetly retired, and Lady Armstrong's 
eyes followed her with approving glances. 

“ That’s a nice sensible young woman. Celia, 
isn’t it time you came to your senses. Not only 
arc you making a fool of yourself, but also of 
Mark. For the former you will easily forgive 
yourself, but for the latter—never. So far I 
haven’t cared to interfere. I made up my mind 
to do exactly what you wished. I didn't even 
oppose the play-acting masquerade of yours in 
Ironhampton, although I strongly disapproved 
of it. But now you are becoming an object of 
vulgar gossip. Tho newspapers arc full of you. 
Tho ordinary reader must bo sick of the sight 
of your photograph. Then all the nonsenso 
that is written. My dear, do you intend to go 
on wdtli it to the bitter end ? ” Lady Armstrong 
asked impatiently. 

“ I do—and shall we talk of something else,” 
Celia suggested sweetly. 

Shortly afterwards she drove to Ironhampton 
with Sally and visited the committee rooms 
where she remained for a while. Sally went off 
to address small meetings, and it was after one 
of them was over that she met Mark, who was 
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just coming out of his hotel after having lunched* 
He raised his hat and approached her. 

“ 1 wonder if we might have a little chat,” he 
suggested. 

“ If you wish. I was jwt going to get*some- 
tiling to cat. I’m tired and hungry.” * 

If vou would come to the hotel. ’ ‘ 

Sally hesitated, but finally consented, for she 
didn’t see that any harm could come from this 
interview. Mark took her to the coffee room but 
did not say very much until she had finisliod 
eating. 

“ Miss Thorn, do you dislike me ? ” he asked 
bluntly. 

“ No, not personally. But I don’t liko you 
as head of the ironworks,” she answered. 

“ I have always done what I thought to be 
right. Do you believe that ? ” 

“ I believe you are an honest man—but a 
mistaken one,” she added hastily. 

“ Thank you. I’m sorely in need of help. 
You earc for Miss Molton and so do I, more than 
I can express. She dislikes me and I admit I 
have been to blame. I want her forgiveness. 
Will you tell me how I can obtain it,” he asked 
earnestly. 

Sally was touched by this request, for she knew 
that ho was a proud and reserved man. But 
what could she say to him ? In spite of her 
close companionship with Celia she know very 
little of her employer, and it was very difficult 
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.to advise. She was so afraid of making a mis¬ 
take. 

“ Both you and Miss Molton belong to a 
different class. Your ways are not mine. She’s 
got something against you and if I were in her 
placo 5 should have it out with you. I've dono 
nothing ^gainst her.” 

“ No. It is T who am the offender. ” 

“ Then why don’t you tell her so ? She’s 
got the impression that you’ve always been 
trying to browbeat her. She carries her head 
bigh does Celia—I mean Miss Molton,” she 
corrected herself hastily. 

There was a pause and then she went on : 

“ And you — you’re as proud as she is. 
You’ro both still nocked. If only she wins the 
election your chance will come. She’s the sort 
to be generous in victory and you’re the sort 
to be proud in defeat—and that’s all I’ve got 
to say about it. Not that I’ve done you much 
good by my talking. I think I’ll go now.” 
Sally rose abruptly but she had not quite finished. 

“ Between ourselves I rather hope you will 
win. I’m talking as a woman, and as one who 
works.” 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” he said in 
wonder. 

“ I’m not sure that I know myself. Good- 
day,” she cried, and walked qjrfbkly away. 

Mark was thoughtful, ,£ndl-he walked slowly 
towards his committee room. Once more ho 
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wished that he had paid more attention to the< 
other sex, for he was absolutely at sea so far as 
women wero concerned. From the very out¬ 
set he seemed to have antagonized Celia. Per¬ 
haps at first he had been unduly severe, but 
latterly he had done everything in his pcflver to 
win her favour. Yet the more be Bad tried 
the greater the estrangement between them. 

After working for a whilo ho visited tho iron¬ 
works and mot the man whom ho had in mind 
to mako tho new manager. Colthurst had already 
left, and the vacancy must be filled as soon as 
possible. Tho man seemed in every way suitablo 
and Mark decided to give him tho appointment. 

Then camo an early dinner, for thero was a 
meeting to be addressed. That night ho was 
in great form, and spoke with a simple elocpionco 
that overcame all opposition. In plain words 
he stated his position and was listened to with 
breathless attention. 

“ I dislike personalities, but in this case they 
have been forced upon me. The late Mr. Mol- 
ton was a man for whom I had the highest 
respect and the deepest affection. He did me 
the honour of roposing a great confidence in 
mo as far as his daughter’s interests wero con¬ 
cerned.. and I should be utterly base if I betrayed 
that confidence in any wajh Miss Molton is 
young and lacks experience. I should not be 
a man if I allowed her to act contrary to what I 
believe to be her father’s wishes.. It is with re- 
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» gret that I oppose her, but I must continuo to 
do so by cvory means that lie in my power. 
In two short years she will be her own mistress, 
but I hope by that time she will have gained 
expedience. Finally, I ask you to believe that 
I am*most anxious to do all that X can to make 
conditions better for evory working man—and 
woman, in Tronhampton.” 

Ringing cheers greeted him when he sat down. 
The day had been a strenuous ono, and he was 
weary and tired when at last the meeting broke 
up. It wos not late and he felt that sleep was 
far away. A breath of fresh air was what ho 
needed, so he returned to the hotel and ordered 
his car to be got ready. 

Why shouldn’t he drive out and sec Lady 
Armstrong ! Perhaps he might even be able 
to find an opportunity of talking to (‘elia herself. 

A grim smile came to his faco as he sat be¬ 
hind the wheel of the car. Was this vacillating 
creature the strong man he had always imagined 
himself to be. Truly, love could effect a mar¬ 
vellous change. Again ho was remembering 
the night when she had thrown her arms around 
him and kissed his lips. 

The evening was close and oppressive, and it 
might be that there was thunder about. Was 
that the reason that the memory of that mad 
night had returned to him so vividly ? It was a 
delight to drive rapidly along, and at last he 
reached the lodge gates of the Grange. There 
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ho slackened pace and moved slowly along the 
drivo. 

After all, it was rather late to make such a 
call. He stopped abruptly at the thought and 
began to turn the car. « 

Yes, it would bo better to go in the metaling* 
He would arrive immediately after breakfast. 

A flash of lightning followed by a loud clap 
of thunder and ho laughed to himself. 

Where was Celia and was she terrified ? 

Immediately ho pressed down the .accelerator 
and the car quickly gathered pace. The gates 
were in sight again and he slowed down a little. 

A flash of blinding light—a sharp turn, and 
consciousness left him. 




CHAPTER XXIX 

Celia lilid attended a series of small meetings, 
and for tho first time sinco she had begun the 
campaign felt that she had been a failure- 
As a matter of fact, she was beginning to fool tho 
strain of the unaccustomed work, and perhaps 
it was the thunder in the air that oppressed her. 
At any rate, it was with profound relief that she 
jumped into her car and beckoned to Sally to 
sit beside her. 

“ I want to get back to the Grange before the 
storm breaks,” she said nervously. 

A skilled driver, she got every ounce of power 
out of the engines and they travelled along at a 
tremendous pace. Sally had not yet grown 
accustomed to motoring and became appre¬ 
hensive. 

“ Aren’t we going too fast ? ” she asked timidly. 

“ There is no traffic about, and I must get 
home as soon as possible,” Celia answered 
hastily. 

And then came the first thunder clap, but 
home was very near. The lodge gates, and then 
the vivid flash of lightning. A tremendous crash 
and the two girls were thrown violently into a 
ditch. 
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Celia was the first to recover and she raised her -, 
self on one arm. 

“ Sally,” she called faintly. 

“ Yes—I don’t think I’m hurt. I can stand. 
But you, Miss ? ” Sally asked anxiously. e 

“ I think I’m all right. What has happened.” 

And then they saw the other Cu’’ lyitig in the 
road, and by it was the figure of a man. 

“ I do hope I haven’t killed him. It was my 
fault,” Celia said tearfully and hastened for¬ 
ward. 

The lamps of the cars were extinguished and 
she struck a match. 

“ Oh, Sally, it’s Mark—and he's dead,” Celia 
cried piteously. But she did not lose command 
of herself. 

“ No, he’s not dead—he moaned. What 
shall we do.” Sally answered. 

“ Sally, run to the Grange and bring someone. 
Run at once,” she cried peremptorily, and Sally 
obeyed her. 

And then Celia found herself sitting on the 
road with Mark’s head resting on her lap. 

“ Mark, darling, speak to me, dear. It is I, 
who love you beyond everything. Mark, speak 
to me.” 

A moan was the only answer, and her anxiety 
deepened. If he were to die and never to know 
how much she cared for him what a fool she had 
been to reject his love ! ■ 

“ Where ami?” 
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A cry of joy escaped her U3 she heard the 
faintly spoken words 

“ With mo, darling. With mo . . . Celia. 
Mark, J love you, and if you are really hurt I 
shall never forgive myself.” 

Ho # ,struggled to raise himself, hut fell back 
and gasped painfully. 

“ Don’t try to move. Just rest in my arms,” 
she said gently, and then summoned up all her 
courago. 

“ Mark dear, I must tell you before they come. 
I have loved you all the time, beast that I am. 
It has bcon my wicked prido that has egged 
me on to tieat you badly. If only you still 
care.” 

“ Celia. 1 love you—beyond everything.” 

She bent her head to listen and eagerly drank 
in the words. 

“ Thank Cod. I was so afraid I had lost you. 
If only you are not badly hurt. Dear one, all 
my life I will try to make amends for what I 
have made you sutler,” and then her lips were 
pressed hungrily to his. 

'* You forgive me, dear,” she whispered. 

“ I have to ask for your forgiveness.” She saw 
that it was an effort for him to speak, and she 
closed his mouth with another kiss. Then 
lights were seen approaching and men servants 
carried him carefully to the Grange. Lady 
Armstrong, quietly competent, was awaiting them. 

“ A doctor,” said Celia. 
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“ T have already telephoned — he is on the 
way,” answerod her aunt. 

“ We must have a specialist from London—the 
best man there is,” Celia cried impetuously. 

“ First we had better see what damage has 
been done,” Lady Armstno" answered dry$. 

It was not long before the uo* tor arrived and 
after a rapid examination announced that two 
ribs had been brokon. 

‘‘ I can’t yet say if there are any internal 
injuries. I will send for a couple of nurses; 
but they can’t arrive until the morning,” he said. 

“1 will look after Mr. Hastings to-night,” 
Celia cried hastily. 

“ No, you are suffering from shock yourself. 
I will give you a sleeping draught and you must 
go to bed at once,” the doctor answered decidedly. 

Celia demurred, but was really feeling ill and 
allowed her aunt to lead her away. 

Morning came, and as soon as she awakened 
Celia dressed hastily and went downstairs. 

Lady Armstrong met her, and told her that 
a nurse had just arrived. 

“ You mustn’t excito Mark. He is rather 
feverish this morning,” she said warningly. 

Mark looked round when she came in and his 
face brightened. 

“ I have been wondering if I droamt last 
night,” ho said in a low voice. 

“ You must not talk, sir,” the nurse inter¬ 
vened authoritatively. 
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Celia approached the bed and leaning over 
touched his lips with hers. 

“ My darling,” she whispered. 

Their eyes met, and each felt that all was 
well. Neither had an inclination to talk, and 
CeliaVemainod there until his eyes closed and he 
was sleeping. 

Thon she rose and crept from the room. An 
hour later she was in Ironhampton and had 
announced that sho did not intend to fight the 
constituency. Her supporters were dismayed 
and pleaded with her to chaugo hor decision, but 
in vain. 

Sally was quietly indignant. 

“ It wasn’t us you eared for at all,” sho ox- 
claimod. 

“ That’s not true, Sally. I believe I shall per- 
suado Mr. Hastings to give you all that you want.” 

“ I am not so sure of that. He’s not a weak 
man, and won’t give way to you.” 

“ Not so long as I am fighting him. But if I 

pload for it as a favour-” Celia paused and 

smiled brilliantly. 

“ There’s no telling what foolish things a 
man will do for lovo of a good-looking woman,” 
Sally said grimly. Then suddenly she relented, 
for she could not withstand the look of radiant 
happiness that w r as in Celia's face. “ Anyhow, 
I’m glad you and ho have made it up.” 

“ Let’s hurry back and see what the doctor 
says,” Celia cried hastily. 
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Good news awaited them, for after a careful 
examination the doctor could detect no sign of 
any further injuries. 

“ Of course he will have to be up for some time,” 
ho remarked. When this was told to Mark, the 
latter became disturbed. • 

“ But the election,” ho protested. 

“ I have given you a walk-ovor, ’ Celia cried 
gaily, and refused to listen to his remonstrances. 
While she was with him a maid brought in a 
letter. 

“ This came for you yesterday, Miss. In the 
excitement it was overlooked,” the servant 
explainod. 

Celia recognized Mark’s handwriting, and after 
glancing at him enquiringly, tore open the 
envelope. 

A glowing look carao into hor eyes as she read ; 
and when bho had finished she came over and 
kissed him gently. 

“I am glad I didn’t get your letter till now,” 
sho said softly, and then he saw that there were 
tears on her lashes. 

“ Mark, you havo been very generous and I 
feel ashamed. Will you marry mo very soon. 
I have lost all my pride. Please,” she pleaded 
to him. 

“ To-day if you wish,” he answered quickly. 

It was not till Mark had been elected member 
for Ironhampton and recovered his health, 
that the ceremony took place. They were 
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* married in the parish church and a general holi¬ 
day was given to the employees. A huge crowd 
awaited them when they camo out, and their 
carriage was drawn by ropes to the Grange. 

Colia was very quietly happy when they had 
started in a large car for London and had left 
Ironharipton bohind. 

“I am glad I became plain Jane Wood. I 
learnt very many things,” she said in a low voice. 

“ You have ohanged very much dear.” 

“ And you. I thought you hard and self 
centrod, but I know that I was blind. It was 
simply that you could not express yourself. 
Your emotions were frozen. You were afraid 
to let anyone sco that you could feel. But deep 
down in my heart, I always know that you could 
love—and love passionately.” 

“ I didn’t know it myself. Tt was you who 
awakened me, darling. I u^ed to think that 
women were a nuisance. And now a woman 
means the whole world to me,” he said, and his 
voice was tremulous with emotion. 

Her hand crept into his and she sighed, but 
her eyes were misty. 

“ You dear,” she whispered. 
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